





From the Atheneum. 
A Sketch of Assam: with some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. By an Officer in the H. E. I. C.’s Ben- 
al Native Infantry, in Civil Employ. Smith, 
der & Co. 


So little is known of Assam, even in Bengal, that 
we gladly receive this slight and imperfect sketch 
as a valuable addition to our stock of information. 
Jungle fever is so fatal to Europeans in this remote 
district, that few are pleased when promoted to an 
appointment in one of the stations. The author of 
this volume was one of the few ; and he proceeded 
to his destination with an alacrity more likely to be 
admired than imitated. The progress of his budge- 
row up the river was so slow that after two months 
of weariness he exchanged it for a canoe, hollowed 
from a single tree, but forty-eight feet in length and 
three in breadth. His journey now was more rapid, 
but hardly more interesting. 

* The solitariness of my position, only enlivened 
by the song of eighteen merry paddlers, pulling 
from morning to night, at the rate of forty or fifty 
miles a day, against a rapid stream, was perhaps 
the worst part of the story. The scenery, if not 
positively devoid of picturesque beauty, wearied 
one from its monotonous character. Sand-banks, 
woods, and hills, unvaried by the residence of man, 
or the slightest token of civilization, constituted its 
leading features. Occasionally a boat might be en- 
countered, but excepting from the rude salutation 
of the wild crew, the screaming of wild fowl, and 
the loud crash of falling banks, prostrating lofty 
trees into the bosom of the river, not a sound was 
beard to relieve the pervading solitude.”’ 

At length he reached Burpetah, where he was 
to be stationed for eight months; and of this sin- 
gular place he gives the following description :— 

“The population of Burpetah is estimated at 
about three thousand souls ; their huts are built with- 
out any regularity on high artificial mounds of 
earth, in the centre of gardens of betel nut and 
plantain trees, clumps of bamboos, cane and grass 
jungle, mango and other large trees, under the 
shade of which, impervious to the sua, roads or 
channels intersect the town in every direction. In 
the rainy season, these channels, owing to the inun- 
dation of the country, are filled with water many 
feet in depth. Every house, consequently, is pro- 
vided with one or more canoes, in which the inhab- 
itants visit each other's isolated positions; and the 
cattle are brought upon the little eminences at night, 
and housed oftentimes under the same rvof with 
the family, if not in the same room. Daily may 
the cattle be seen swimming across these street- 
streams in search of a dry spot of land on which 
to graze. In this manner, for four months of each 
year—June, July, August, and September—are 
the people surrounded by floods ; but, as if endowed 
with amphibious natures, they seem equally happy 
in or out of the water, and pass their time on board 
their boats in trading with other villages throughout 

Assam.”’ 

But Burpetah is not subject to visitations of water 
only :—fire is an agent of great power in this 
strange Jand. 
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‘In January, February, March, and April, the 
whole country adjoining Burpetah presents a spec 
tacle seldom seen elsewhere: the natives set fire 
to the jungle to clear the land for cultivation, and 
to open the thoroughfares between the different vil- 
lages, and the awful roar and rapidity with which 
the flames spread cannot be conceived. A space of 
|many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet high, ia 
cleared in a few hours; and the black ashes seat- 
tered over the face of the earth after such recent 
verdure, form one of the most gloomy and desolate 
Jandseapes that can well be imagined. But so rapid 
is vegetation in Assam, that a few days suffice to 
alter the scene: the jungle speedily shoots up with 
greater strength than ever, and at the approach of 
the heavy rains in June, it again attains a height 
of many feet. On more occasions than one, though 
mounted on an elephant, I have had the greatest 
difficulty to outflank a fierce roaring fire, rapidly 
moving with the wind, in a long line over the coun- 
try. The elephant, of all animals, is the most fear- 
ful of fire; and on hearing the approach of the ele- 
ment he instantly takes to flight ; but the rapidity 
with which the flames spread renders escape most 
hazardous, especially if the wind is high and righs 
| aft. The best plan to adopt if a fire breaks out to 
windward, is to circle round the nearest flank with 
all expedition, gaining the space burnt by the ad- 
vancing flames. On foot, escape would be almost 
impossible ; the jungle being impenetrable excepts 
| by a narrow footpath, and this being frequently 
| overgrown with grass, if no open spot be near at 
| hand, inevitable destruction must be the fate of any 
unfortunate traveller to leeward of a fire.”’ 

Hunting buffaloes and wild elephants, deer- 
shooting, and hog-shooting, are here the principal 
sports; and they have at least the excitement of 
danger. The police reports, in a very limited dis- 
triet and for the short period of six months, include 
twenty cases of men killed by wild elephants and 
buffaloes. Great improvement may be expected 
from the extension of tea-plantations ; but this is 
resisted by several of the tribes. Indeed, it ap- 
pears to have been the cause of the insurrection of 
the Singphoos in 1843. 

‘The real origin of the insurrection was the oe- 
cupation of the Koojoo tea garden and other tea 
tracts. The constant desertion of the Dooaneah 
slaves and dependents, who are the people chiefly 
employed in cultivation under the Singphoos, be- 
sides the advance of civilization consequent on the 
establishment of a considerable village at Jeypore 
with European residents, was the source of much 
heartburning. The occupation of Mattuck, former- 
ly under native management, must alsu have proved 
distasteful to a savage people possessing a wild 
country and delighting in extensive hunting- 
grounds.”’ 

If our author is to be credited, the Assam Tea 
Company has displayed very little wisdom in the 
management of its affairs. 

‘* The tea plant is indigenous in Muttuck, and 
the Assam Tea Company have cultivated many 
gardens, greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; 
and if the company steadily prosecute the specula- 
tion, thousands of laborers will, in the course of 
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time, resort thither for employment, and become 
permanent setilers. Tea, it is believed, may be 
grown in sufficient quantity to supply the English 
market, and afford a handsome remuneration to the 
speculators. An inconsiderate expenditure of cap- 
ital placed the Assam Tea Company in great jeop- 
ardy, and at one time it was feared the scheme 
would be abandoned. The number of managers 
and assistants appointed by the Assam Company to 
carry on their affairs, and superintend their tea gar- 
dens on large salaries, was quite unnecessary ; one or 
two experienced European superintendents to direct 
the native establishment would have answered ev- 
ery purpose. A vast number of coolies (or labor- 
ers) were induced to proceed to Upper Assam, on 
high wages, to cultivate the gardens; but bad ar- 
rangements having been made to supply them with 
proper, wholesome food, many were seized with 
sickness. On their arrival at the tea plantations, 
in the midst of high and dense tree jungle, numbers 
absconded, and others met an untimely end. ‘The 
rice served out to the coolies from the Assam Tea 
Company’s store-rooms, was so bad as not to be fit 
to be given to elephants, much less to human be- 
ings. The loss of these laborers, who had been 
conveyed to Upper Assam at a great expense, de- 
prived the company of the means of cultivating so 
great an extent of country as would otherwise have 
been insured ; for the scanty population of Upper 
Assam offered no means of replacing the deficiency 
of hands. Another importation of laborers seems 
desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an under- 
taking formed under most auspicious circumstances. 
Nor was the improvidence of the company in re- 
spect to laborers the only instance of their misman- 
agement. Although the company must have 
known that they had no real use or necessity for a 
steamer, a huge vessel was nevertheless purchased, 
and frequently sent up and down the Burrampooter 
river from Calcutta; carrying little else than a few 
thousand rupees for the payment of their establish- 
ment in Upper Assam, which might have been 
transmitted through native bankers, and have saved 
the company a most lavish and unprofitable expend- 
iture of capital.” 

Gold-washing has become so unprofitable in As- 
sam, that it has been almost wholly abandoned ; 
but there are other valuable products, which a peo- 
ple less indolent and less addicted to smoking’ than 
the Assamese might turn to good account. 

**In many parts of the province, coal of a good 
quality is found; and indeed the soil of Assam 
generally may be considered extremely rich; it 
abounds in valuable products, such as rice, sugar- 
cane, moongah silk, pepper, mustard-seed, and cot- 
ton. But the bounty of nature is marred by the 
indolence and apathy of man: the cultivator seldom 
looks beyond his immediate wants, and makes no 
attempt to improve his condition. In fact, in agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry, 
this country may be considered at least a century 
behind Bengal ; and there seems little prospect of 
improvement, excepting by the introduction of a 
more active and industrious people, who might 
stimulate the natives to increased exertions.”’ 

The marriage customs of the Assamese have 
many curious points of similarity to those of the 
patriarchs described in the Pentateuch. 

* Jacob served Laban as a servant or bondman 
many years to obtain in marriage Leah and Rachel, 
who were sisters; and he was not allowed to mar- 
ry the younger before the elder. So in Assam a 
man may marry two sisters, but he must not marry 





the elder before the younger. It is not uncommon, 
when a man is poverty-stricken, to engage to live 
and work for several years for the father of the girl 
he wishes to marry. He is then called a Chapv- 
nea, a kind of ven Rong and is entitled to receive 
bhat kupper, food and clothing, but no wages ; and 
at the expiration of the period of servitude, if the 
aha not dislike him, the marriage takes place. 
man is looked on in the family asa khanu 
damad, (or son-in-law,) and is treated kindly. If 
the girl’s father be very wealthy, and he has no sons, 
he will sometimes select, from some equally respect- 
able family, a husband for his daughter, and bring 
him up in his own house. The youth so selected 
is likewise called a Chapunea, and inherits the 
whole of his father-in-law’s property. If a wo 
man’s husband dies, though she may be only 
eighteen or twenty years of age, she can never 
marry again.”’ 
So much attention has been recently paid to the 
wing of cotton in India, and the country of the 
rrows has been so often pointed out as eligible 
for thé Breage that we must quote our author's 
view of its eligibility. 

**An immense quantity of cotton is grown on 
their hills. This, until 1843, was subject to a tax 
paid by the purchaser to government, at the market 
where the Garrows bring down their cotton for sale ; 
but, owing to the mal-practices of the native col- 
lectors appointed to receive the customs, little profit 
accrued to government after the expenses of the 
establishment had been paid. For the encourage- 
ment of trade and a freer intercourse with our peo- 
ple the customs have lately been entirely abolished ; 
but it is supposed that a plan for the assessment of 
the whole of the Garrow cultivation will, if possi- 
ble, shortly be adopted. The climate of the Gar- 
row hills, however, offers a serious obstacle to this 
measure ; for, according to our present information, 
no European constitution could endure a lengthened 
residence amongst them ; and without the constant 
presence of a British officer, armed with authority 
to arrange their affairs, neither the advancement of 
civilization, nor the realization of a revenue suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of retaining and settling 
the country, could be accomplished.’’ 

The Garrows, moreover, are a wild, uncivilized 
race. A body of British troops would be neces- 


‘ 


|sary to protect the cultivators from their swords, 


spears, and poisoned arrows; and their neighbors, 
the Cosseahs, are an athletic race—who, but for 
discipline, would be more than a match for the 
Sepoys. Little interest attaches to the history and 
traditions of these wild tribes—which our author 
has collected with creditable diligence. We should 
have been more pleased with some information on 
the natural history of the country—but it is only 
noticed incidentally in the volume. 





From the Atheneum 
The Pro of America. By Joun Maccxecon, 

Esq., tata to the Board of Trade, &c. 2 

vols. Whittaker. 

Two volumes of about 1,500 pages each, exhib- 
iting in the most condensed form a vast body of 
minute geographical, historical and statistical infor 
mation, make a book for reference, not for review. 
It can hardly be said to add to the reputation 
which Mr. Macgregor has deservedly won as aD 
economist and statistician ; but it worthily sustains 
the fame of his Reports on the Commercial Tariffs 
of the two Americas, printed by order of the British 
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parliament and received as authorities by ev 
civilized state. Ce 

It is impossible to glance at the progress of 
America without feeling impressed by the high 
destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race—and the con- 
trast which they afford to the fate of the French and 
Spaniards in the New World. Europe may be 
said generally to exhibit two types of civilization— 
the Latin and the Teutonic ;—for the Sclavonic 
more properly belongs to Asia. In the New World 
the Latin type, represented by the Spaniards, con- 
quered the natives by the sword; while the Teu- 
tonic, represented by the English, subdued nature 
itself by the industrial arts. The achievements of 
the former were the more brilliant—those of the 
jatter, the more enduring. France, in which the 
two types are united, no longer holds sway on the 
American continent ; and it is probably for want of 
such an intermediate that the Latin and Teutonic 
types have been brought into collision at their chief 
point of contact, the frontiers of Mexico. 

Those who recollect the enthusiasm with which 
the recognition of the independence of the Spanish 
colonies by Mr. Canning was received in Germany, 
Holland, France and England, must be deeply 
mortified at the complete blighting of hopes in 
which the civilized world then generally indulged. 
The American revolutions were looked on as heralds 
of the regeneration of a chivalrous race whose 
history and traditions were alike records of wealth 
and glory. But it is a remarkable fact that in no 
portion of the world where the Spanish language 
is spoken is there either civil or religious freedom— 
confidence, or security in the government :— 

**Chili forms in some respects an exception ; but 
disturbance has been so frequent, that the world 
has not confidence in the security even of this state. 
Venezuela has been for some time in comparative 


interrupted for us to consider that state as secure in 
its future prospects. All the Argentine states have 
long been, and are still, involved amidst the most 
barbarous civil war or anarchy. Paraguay may 
still be considered as a partial exception. The 
Peruvian states and New Granada have been long 
in anarchy or at war. The annals of Central 
America recapitulate only civil war and massacre 
—and, for some years, an uneducated man of abori- 
ginal race, named Herara, has domineered in Guate- 
mala. The condition of Mexico is hopeless. Tiiis 
will appear fully detailed in the fourth book of the 
first volume of this work. Ignorance—the bigotry 
of the priesthood—the tenacity with which the 
race speaking the Spanish language inherit all the 
vices and forget most of the virtues of their ances- 
tors—the retention, too generally in practice, of the 
vicious fiscal and commercial regulations of old 
Spain—the absolute decrease or the scarcely per- 
ceptible increase of the population—the want of 
enterprise—the prevalence of indolence, and of 
slovenly agriculture—the absence of commercial 
habits, are far more than sufficient to account for 
the powerless condition of the Spanish American 
republies. It is a deplorable fact, that the Spanish 
republics are in an infinitely less prosperous condi- 
tion than the slave-holding colonies of Cuba and 
Porto Rico; not that we consider the peace of 
Cuba as likely to be permanent, for we believe, if 
the slave-trade is not effectually abolished, that 
Cuba is destined to share the fate of Hayti. The 
extraordinary power, wealth, and prosperity of 
Anglo-America are owing to far different causes ; 
to a population which has increased in numbers 





with unexampled prosperity—possessing abundant 
employment, and an untiring energy, industry and 
self-reliance, animated at all times by a sleepless 
commercial and maritime spirit—with extraordinary 
intelligence, as to all matters concerning the aetive 
affairs of the world—and a fearless perseverance in 
search of adventure, coupled with the passion for 

ain; all these are maintained by that feeling of 
independent action, which civil liberty and religious 
freedom inspire. Whatever may be the imperfec- 
tions of humanity, and especially that of slavery in 
the southern states, which we may not approve of 
in the Anglo-Americans, the destiny of their pro- 
gress will in the western world, however they may 
hereafter be divided into governments, be indomi- 
table in its advancement.” 

In developing the contrast thus sketched, Mr. 
Macgregor has clearly shown that the progress of 
commerce is identical with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and that every restriction imposed upon trade 
is a step backwards towards barbarism. The An- 
glo-Saxon race has won its position of preéminence 
in the old and new worlds because it has been 
urged forward by the spirit of industry, invention, 
production, navigation and trade. The English 
and American branches of that race are united by 
community of language, of literature, of liberal 
institutions, of religious freedom, and of industrial 
perseverance. The disunion of these two branches, 
the disruption of such sacred ties, would throw 
back the civilization of mankind to a distance to be 
measured by centuries. Both races have reached 
the shores of the Pacific, and brought European 
civilization face to face with the presence of the 
older civilization of China and Japan. Another 
generation will not pass before the ports of Califor- 
nia and Oregon will receive the commerce of the 


Opposite extreme of Asia—and render impossible 
tranquillity, but order and peace have been too oftea | 


the maintenance of exclusion by the Chinese and 
Japanese. Impressed by the magnitude of these 
prospects, we are glad to give currency to the con- 
eluding remarks of Mr. Macgregor. ‘They are 
the sentiments of every enlightened Englishman— 
as we trust they soon will be of every intelligent 
American :— 

“If there be one course of policy, more than 
another, which we would advocate—to which we 
would devote our Jabors, in order to aid in obtain- 
ing the only certain guarantee of peace and of 
friendship, between two great nations, who, in lan- 
guage and race are one people—that course of pol- 
icy is to establish the least possible restrictions on 
the interchange of the commodities of the one 
country in the other—upon the arrival at, remain- 


ing in, and departure from, of the ships and citizens ' 


of America in every British port and place in the 
universe—of British ships, and subjects, in every 
port, and place, within the American regions. It 
ever the history of the world presented two states 
in a position, and condition, to do each other the 
utmost possible good, or the greatest possible evil 
—such are the actual positions, and actual condi- 
tions of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
These constitute subjects of serious consideration 
for the governments and for the people of both 
England and America. Awful, indeed, would be 
the consequence, if those wild or foolish politicians, 
who from ignorance, vanity, ambition, or with more 
dangerous and unprincipled designs, would involve 
the British and American powers in the certain 
calamities of war, by misguiding the people, and 
the governments of both countries. Civilization in 
America, and in Europe, would, for the time, be 
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; and, not only the present ion, 
ae generations, would Tt, griev- 
ously, by an interruption of peace, and intercourse, 
between the members of a great family; who, 
divided as to their governments, are, nev- 
ertheless, in spite of their respective prejudices, 
bound together as one people ; by the inseparable 
union of speaking the same language; of being 
educated in schools in which the same lessons are 
. taught—and trained at firesides, where the mothers 
instil into their children the same virtues ; by read- 
ing the same literature ; by studying similar laws 
—professing generally the same religion ; by cher- 
ishihg the same domestic associations ; practising, 
from hereditary and common usage, the same man- 
ners; by having, until a very late period, acommon 
history ; in short, by inheriting their vices and vir- 
tues, and their folly and wisdom, in common. It 
has been the long and serious contemplation of 
these grave circumstances, which has at all times 
—while in America, and while in Europe—urged, 
and does, and will, hereafter, urge us to advocate 
and promote every measure, which materially, mor- 
ally, and honorably, can strengthen the ties that 
will bind and maintain, in peaceful harmony, the 
whole British empire and the Unitéd States of 
America.’’ 
Mr. Maegregor’s work is a great summary of 
such facts as enforce the above argument. 


From the Atheneum. 


of Valois and Plantagenet kept Normandy in con- 
stant excitement and confusion. There was, how- 
ever, one man in the province who cared nothing 
for kings or battles ; but drank and sang as merrily 
and as carelessly as if the land enjoyed the peace 
of Paradise. One of his earliest songs defends his 
choice of wine in preference to war, and contains 
his only allusion to the contest that was raging 
around him :— 


The clang that I love is of bottle and glass, 
And the gurgling of wines as through strainers they 


pass ; 
For these are the cannon whose aim cannot fail, 
And Thirst is the fortress I choose to assail. 


It is better that wine than that blood should be shed, 

That liquors, not swords, should be splitting the 
head ; 

Don’t tell me your stories of glory and fame,— 

When my body is lost I’ve no need of my name. 


A helmet looks well on the head, I suppose, 

But a wine-glass looks better oblique to the nose ; 
And if there be need of plume, pennon, or crest, 
A bush o’er a wine-shop may vie with the best. 


I had rather drink cider—though that would be 
hard— 

Than be doomed asa sentry at night to mount guard ; 

I had rather be thrust from the grape down to malt, 

Than march with a captain some breach to assault. 





Provincial Literature, Traditions, and Legends of 
France—{ La Mosaique de I’ Ouest, dirigée, §c.} 
By M. Emile Souvestre. Blois, Jahyer; London, 
How. 


Several of Basselin’s phrases have become pro- 
iverbial in Normandy. ‘Thus, wine is called “* the 
red elixir of Orleans ;’’ a toper, ‘‘ one thirsty from 
birth ;*’? an empty bottle, ‘‘a page out of livery ;” 
and drinking, ‘the art of nose-painting.”” The 


Tuts periodical, which has now reached its second | last phrase was a favorite with Basselin ; and he 
year, is designed to illustrate the past and present | has developed it more fully in a song :— 


condition of the west and centre of France, includ- 
ing Normandy, Brittany, and the departments of 


ancient Aquitain. It is this which has chiefly re- | 


commended it to our notice; for the country so | 
illustrated was once the proud inheritance of our | 
Plantagenets, and contains localities associated with | 
the achievements of our Henrys and our Edwards. 
From such a miscellaneous publication, it is of | 
course impossible to follow any order of selection. | 
We shall, therefore, take as they come such anec- | 
dotes and descriptions as combine interest, amuse- 
ment and instruction—though the abundance of 
these combinations in the ‘* Mosaic of the West’’ 
ereates no little embarrassment in the exercise of 
choice. 

Let us commence with some account of a t 
little known to English readers, Basselin, the Bac- 
chanalian bard of the sixteenth century. Some of 
our readers are probably acquainted with the Vaux 
de Vire—two valleys in the Calvados hills formed 
»y the rivers Vire and Virene; the streams of which 
are 80 rapid in their upper course, that from time 
immemorial they have been used as motive powers 
for mulls of various descriptions—but particularly 
falling-mills connected with the cloth manufacture 
of the adjacent district. The rivers unite at the 
bridge of Vaux; below which they flow slowly and 
sluggishly, as a local proverb declares, * to illus- 
trate the excitement of courtship terminating in the 
tranquillity of marriage.’’ A little above the bridge 
stands a fulling-mill, which still bears the name of 
Vliver Basselin, by whom it was tenanted about the 
year 1540. Our readers are aware that in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, the wars of France 
and England and the disputed claims of the houses 





| With my back to the fire and my face to the table, 
i 1°ll stick to the bottle so long as 1’m able, 

As becomes a true cock of the game. 
Water-drinkers, like chickens, may die of the pip; 
I'll drink till my cheeks have the hue of my lip, 

And my nose has the color of flame. 


His nose and its rubies were highly prized by 
Basselin. He has celebrated this feature in several 
of his songs. One may serve as a specimen :— 


Good luck to my nose and its rubies so bright! 
Many hogsheads of wine have been shed, 
The best of the country, both claret and white, 

To dye it with purple and red. 


Good luck to my nose ! as it looms through my glass 
More splendid ‘tis sure to appear, 

Quite unlike the nose of the ignorant ass 
Who's contented to live on small beer. 


Good luck to my nose! for a feature so fine 
The peacock alone can display ; 

Even princes may envy a nose such as mine, 
For its painting took many a day. 


My glass was the brush which as artist I swayed, 
y paints were my bottles of wine ; 
And if better liquor on earth could be made, 
My nose had been surely divine. 


They say that my eyes are the worse for my drink, 
But here goes for another carouse ! 

’T is better to injure two windows, I think, 
Than to ruin the whole of the house. 


Wine, however, proved in the end fatal to Bas- 
selin. His wife deserted him, his more sober neigh- 
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bors refused to countenance his dissipation, and his 
creditors compelled him to sell the fulling-mill on 
which he depended for subsistence. One of his last 
songs was a characteristic threat of vengeance on his 
liquid enemy :— 


Disloyal wine, you ’ve ruined me quite, 
Your friendship ’s false and hollow ; 

Revenge har now become my right, 
And so my foe I°ll swallow. 


Basselin was killed, on the 15th of February, 
1550, by a party of English fugitives. His songs 
were collected in 1610, and edited by Lehoux, one 
of his countrymen, under the title of ‘“* Vaux de 
Vire,”’ from the place of their composition. It was 
said that the editor introduced some inferior verses 
of his own into the composition. ‘* Lehoux,’’ says 
a later editor, ‘‘ was born a Norman, lived a law- 
yer, anddied a Jesuit—three circumstances quite 
sufficient to justify any suspicion of fraud.” Du- 
chesne asserts that Vaudeville is a corruption of the 
title of Basselin’s songs, ‘* Vaux de Vire ;’’ but M. 
Louis Dubois has shown, that long before the pub- 
lication of Lehoux’s edition, any satirical song set 
to a well-known air was popularly called ‘ Voix 
de Ville’’-—a much more probable origin. 

The legends of Angoumois curiously illustrate 
the tendency of tradition to preserve, and at the 
same time distort, the facts of history. In this 
rocky district, the peasants point out caverns and 
defiles as the favorite haunts of armed demons, 
who force passengers to engage with them in mor- 
tal combat, and slay them without mercy. But 
these stories guide the historical inquirer to the 
spots where the Mohammedan followers of Abd-er- 
rahman found refuge after Christendom had been 
saved by the great victory of Charles Marte] at 
Poictiers ; and it is curious to find that tradition in 
its description of the demons has faithfully pre- 
served all the particulars of Saracenic costume. 
In many communes of this district, the peasants 
point eut churches the bells of which they assert 
were broken at some distant time, and for an un- 
known cause, and flung into the rivers, where they 
are heard to toll on all the great festivals. This is 
a recollection of the fierce revolt against the salt- 
tax, in 1518, when Tristan de Monteins, the king’s 
lieutenant, was slain. Henry IT. sent the constable, 
Montmorenci, to suppress and punish the revolt; 
which he did with merciless severity. The magis- 
trates, to whose negligence the successes of the 
insurgents were ascribed, could obtain pardon only 
by exhuming the body of Tristan de Monteins with 
their nails, bearing it on their shoulders to the 
quarters of the constable, and in his presence ask- 
ing pardon of the dead on their knees. All proved 
to have taken arms were put to death by torture ; 
and every bell which had sounded the tocsin was 
ordered to be broken and cast into the river. The 
legend is thus a perpetual protest against the im- 
piety of the constable. 

The Breton traditions go back to the days of the 
Druids, and preserve some fragments of the Armor- 
ican bards of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
songs of one of these bards, Gwenchlan, were col- 
lected and preserved in the Abbey of Landevennek ; 
where they were seen and consulted by ap pet 
a little before the revolution :—but when the abbey 
was destroyed and its archives were dispersed, in 
1793, Gwenchlan’s ‘‘ prophecies,” as the songs 
were called, shared the fate of many other precious 
documents, and were irrecoverably lost. M. de la 
Villemarqué has obtained from tradition a strange 





thapsody, believed to be the last prophecy of 
Gwenchlan. ‘The bard had fallen into the hands 
of some foreign prince, who, for an unknown cause, 
deprived him of sight and threw him into a dun- 
geon. Gwenchlin menaces the tyrant, whom he 
calls “ the boar of the wood,”’ with the vengeance 
of the King of Brittany, typified as ‘ the horse of 
the sea.”’ The singularity of this strange compo- 
sition will be best illustrated by a literal transla- 
tion. 


1. 


I see the boar coming from the wood ; he is very 
lame ; his foot is wounded ; 

His throat gapes wide and is full of blood; his 
bristles are white with age ; 

He is surrounded by his young, who grunt from 
hunger. 

I see the horse of the sea coming to engage him; 
the shore trembles with fear beneath his 
tread. 

He is as white as the driven snow ; he wears horns 
of silver on his head. 

The water boils around him, heated by the flames 
that issue from, his nostrils. 

The monsters of the deep cluster round him, thick 
as the rank grass round a stagnant pool.— 

Hold thine own! Hold thine own! horse of the 
sea! strike at the head! strike ! 

The naked feet are slipping in the blood. Strike 
harder, strike harder, I say, strike! 

I see the blood flow in a stream. Strike harder, I 
say, strike! 

The blood is now as high as the knee ; I see it flow 
like a tide. 

Harder, I say! Strike harder, and harder still ; 
you will have rest to-morrow. 

Strike boldly, strike bravely! horse of the sea! 
Strike at the head, and strike hard. 


As I slept calmly in my cold tomb, I heard the 
eagle issue his summons in the noon of 
night. 

He summoned his eaglets and all the birds of 

‘ heaven. 

He said to them as they came—poise yourselves 
quickly on both your wings, 

It is not the putrid flesh of sheep and dogs, it is the 
flesh of Christians which we require— 

Come, raven of the sea, tell me what is that which 
you hold in your beak '— 

I hold the head of the chieftain that I may devour 
his blood-shot eyes— 

I tear out his eyes as he has torn thine.— 

And you, fox, what is that which you hold ?— 

I hold his heart, which was false as mine own, 

Which has desired your destruction and consigned 
you to lingering death.— 

And you tell me, toad, what is that you are doing 
with the corner of your mouth ‘— 

I am on the watch to seize his soul at the moment 
of its flight. 

It shall dwell in me whilst I live, as a punishment 
for the crime he has committed 

Against the bard who once dwelt between Roe’h’ 
Allaz and Porz-Gwen. 


Whether this be the composition of Gwenchlan 
or not, it is obviously a memorial of the last strug- 
gle of Bardism against Christianity ;—a struggle 
which was protracted in Britanny to a much later 
period than is generally known, and was ended by 
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cruel tions similar to those under which 
Gwenchlan suffered. Even at the present day, the 
Bretons, during the storms so common and so dan- 
gerous on their coast, retain the Druidical belief 
that the wrath of the sea will nof be appeased until 
the guilty are cast upon the shore—a belief 
whieh has often proved fatal to the shipwrecked 
mariner. It is this superstition which gives point 
to the prayer of the Breton mariner: ‘“‘ Save me, 
O God, your sea is so big and my bark is so 
little.’’ 

The English wars, as might have been we 
have fpraished themes for many historic ballads in 
Brittany ;—and none are so popular as those of 
which Duguesélin is the hero. His capture of the 
castle of Trogoff after his esca m young 
Mountfort is a fine specimen of the medieval 
Breton ballad ; and it probably does not exaggerate 
the cruelties perpetrated by the English in Brit- 
tany. The population of the district of Grungramp, 
which suffered most severely, is personified as a 
god-daughter of Duguesclin ; and the ballad has 
some portion of the barbarous wildness which 
characterizes the prophecies of Gwenchlan. As 
before, we translate literally. 


‘The sun appears, the day shines bright, the dew- 
drops sparkle on the white thorns of the 
hedge, 

Of the hedge raised around the great castle of 
Trogoff where the English still reign. 

The dewdrops glisten on the blossoms of the haw- 
thorn, and at the sight the sun veils his 
face, 

For in truth these drops are not the dew of heaven, 
but a rain of human gore, 

Of noble and pure blood shed by Rogerson, the 
most wicked Englishman that ever nestled 
in our valley.— 

Loizaik, my sweet daughter, you are active and 
diligent, 

You must rise early to-morrow and carry a pail of 
milk to those who are clearing the heath.— 

Dear little mother, if you love me, do not send me 
to the heath. 

Do not send me to the heath, you will set wicked 
tongues wagging. 

Send thither my elder sister, or send little Fanny. 

Do, dear mother, I beseech you, for Rogerson has 
an eye on me.— 

Let who will watch you, they expect you—go you 
must ; 

You must get up before day-break, the Castellan 
will be still in bed. 

Loizaik, the next morning said to her father and 
mother, 

As she lifted up her milk-pail, Loizaik said,— 
Adieu father, adieu mother, my two eyes shall see 
you no more. 

Adieu my eldest sister! 
Fanny.— 

As the pretty maiden went into the plain by the 
valley. 

Neat, nimble, barefoot, with her milk-pail on her 
head, : 

Rogerson from the high tower of the castle saw her 
as she journeyed a long way off.— 

Rouse thee, my young page, and prepare yourself 
quickly, we are going to chase a leveret, 

‘To chase a white leveret that carries a milk-pail on 
its head,— 

When the young maiden reached the moat of the 

, she found its lord waiting for her, 


Adieu little sister 
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Waiting for her before the drawbridge, while 

eee macasas. 
terror on di i im she allowed he: 
milk-pail to fall. 1 

When she saw this, the poor girl began to weep 
most bitterly.— 

Hush, dear, weep not, we will provide you with 

_ another milk-pail. 

Approach, and take your breakfast with me, while 
they are getting it ready.— 

Gracious sir, I thank you, I have breakfasted, and 
breakfasted well.— 

Come then to the garden ; come and gather flowers, 

Come and weave a garland to decorate your milk- 


I cannot wear flowers; I am in mourning this 
ear.— 

Come then to the orchard, come and eat strawber- 

ries red as the burning coal.— 

I desire not to eat strawberries, there are snakes 
beneath the leaves. 

I hear the laborers call me, they complain that | 

rey 

y ask where I am staying with my pail of cur- 

dled milk.— ny es 

You can go to them in an instant ; they are prepar- 
ing your milk-pail, come and see it in the 


As she crossed the threshold of the castle the poor 
maiden shuddered. 

And when the door closed behind her she turned 
white as winter snow.— 

My sos pg be not afraid, I will do you no 


If you do not desire to do me harm why do you 
change color '— 

If I change color it is because the morning air is 

n.— 

It is not the keen air of morning, it is wicked 
thought which makes you pale.— 

Be quiet, rs little fool; come to this tree and 
pluck some fruit.— 

Lord Rogerson, give me a knife if you please, 

Please give me a knife to peel this apple.— 

If you want a knife you must seek one in the 
kitchen. 

There is one on the oak-table which has been 
sharpened this morning.— 

Loizaik said to the cook as she entered,— 

Dear cook, save me, I implore you, suffer me to 


escape. 
Alas! dear maid, I cannot, the drawbridge is 


Rogerson having waited some time demanded of 


his page,— 

Where does Loi tarry, that she does not come 

She lies below on the threshold, drowned in a sea 
of blood. 

The great kitchen knife in her heart and calling on 
her god-father.— 

Dugueselin, my god-father, will avenge me.— 

My good page, do not say one wei be cut her up 
in pieces and throw them into a basket, 

And I will cast them into the river when the lark 


sings. 

When he reached the river he met the god-father 
of the young maiden ; 

He met the Lord Dugueselin, his face as green as 
sorrel.— 


Rogerson, tell me where are you going with that 
basket, 
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Sir Habana, answer me, have you not seen 
izaik '— 
I have not seen Loizaik since the festival of Notre- 
Dame-de-Gheodet.— 
You lie, vile traitor, for you murdered her yester- 
ay; 
You are equally a disgrace to nobility and chiv- 


As these words Rogerson unsheathed his sword.— 
Tensbes goo see whether I am a disgrace to no- 
ility. 
You shall see in an instant, vassal, if I am un- 
worthy the name of chevalier. 
Draw, sir, draw ; no quarter, put yourself on your 


uard.— 

I have ‘had and still have leisure to contend with 
the brave, 

I have played and will play the sport of war, but 
not with the assassins of maidens ; 

And ps I meet these I cut them down like 

ogs.— 

As he spoke he raised on high his glittering 
sword, 

And he struck the Englishman such a blow that he 
cleft him to the chine. 

Rogerson is slain, and the castle of Trogoff taken. 

The fortress of the oppressor is taken, a great 
warning to the English, 

A great warning to the English, but good news for 
the Bretons. 


This ballad has been of rather unmanageable 
length ; but independently of its historic interest, 
we have been anxious to give our readers a com- 
oom specimen of a style of ballad hitherto little 

own in England—and to the peculiarities of 
which we may at some future time direct attention. 





From the Atheneum. 


Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts 
from her Journal and Letters. Edited by two of 
her Daughters. Vol. 1. Gilpin. 


We have rarely seen a biography executed in 
better taste, as regards some essential particulars, 
than this Memoir of one of the most distinguished 
women whom England has produced. It is not, 
however, clear of heaviness and monotony; nor 
have the editors wholly escaped the besetting ten- 
dency of those writing the lives of pious persons— 
which is, to keep in the shade individual traits of 
character and all adventures not bearing on the 
main purpose or subject. Elizabeth Fry was not 
merely a woman of enthusiastic benevolence, gifted 
with such powers of enterprise and persuasive rea- 
son as might have fitted her had she been born a 
man to have founded colonies and framed constitu- 
tions—she was also a woman of refinement and 
genius. By disposition, no less than by position, 
she was qualified gracefully to fill the place among 
august and intellectual personages to which her 
singular efforts introduced her. She could hardly 
have exercised such sudden and extensive power as 
she did without possessing an acute discrimination 
of character as well as a singular geniality of sym- 

hy—aod this, we think, might have been more 

hily illustrated without harm done to her 
memory as a missionary. It is fair, however, to 
Qbserve that the deficiency of contemporary anec- 
dote, &c., is largely ascribable to the nature of the 
Materials whereof the work is mainly composed— 
4 journal kept by Elizabeth Fry herself; kept, too, 
with the prospect of its being one day given to the 





world. In sucha register, it was more natural that 
shades of temper, discouragements of mind, and 
other spiritual despondencies and aspirations should 
be recorded, than those facts and features which 
afford so much matter of analysis to the student and 
deep instruction to the thinker. We cannot expect 
such a woman to have Boswellized Newgate—the 
Yearly Meeting—or the Mansion House ;—while 
we feel that her life, times, exertions and associa- 
tions offered so wide a canvass as to make us regret 
that the same has not been less partially employed 
and less ly filled. 

Elizabeth Gurney was the third daughter of an 
opulent Norwich merchant and banker, of old 
family, and whose ancestors had for some genera- 
tions belonged to the Society of Friends. Among 
the worthy persons of this persuasion, however, 
there have been always fine lines of demarcation 
and shades of difference. This, in a religious bod 
where seruple takes the form of outward symbol, 
and orthodoxy is asserted not merely by tacit re- 
nunciation of the world’s pleasures but by an open 
wearing of unworldly uniform, leads to discrepan- 
cies hard to reconcile and confusions which there is 
no clearing up. For scruple, in its manifestations, 
may be a thing of times and epochs as essentially 
as the cut of a garment. A protest against Papis- 
try, for instance, was a different thing in the days 
of Mary Tudor from that which it 1s now when 
Pius the Ninth holds St. Peter’s keys. Our very 
Friends have changed the fashion of their apparel ; 
and—while a few zealous and conscientious persons 
in their society have, from its first establishment, 
stickled for the preservation of the bald, hard, un- 
graceful usages of Puritanism in their unmitigated 
rigor—the neh, the imaginative, the cultivated and 
the liberal have declined or evaded such a strictness 
of discipline as impossible, unhecessary, tending to 
hypocritical concealment, spiritual pride, intellectual 
impoverishment, and other il] consequences. Hence 
may be seen the somewhat anomalous spectacle of 
a section of persons, in a sect whose badge is out- 
ward testimony, rejecting the same as unnecessary 
—though neither sufficiently earnest in dissent nor 
sufficiently at variance in deeper principles to take 
the overt step of joining some more really united 
and less externally-precise body of worshippers. 

To this party of what the world has agreed 
laconically to style “‘ Wet Quakers’ the Gurneys 
belonged. The mother of the household not only 
admitted but encouraged in her daughters the culti- 
vation of taste and accomplishments held by the 
stricter members of her sect to be fatally ensnaring. 
They sketched, they sang, they danced, they wore 
lace streamers—and Elizabeth a searlet riding-habit ! 
A journal of her younger years reveals with unusual 
artlessness many of her tastes and coquetries. She 
had a passion for great people—admiring most 
especially the Duke of Gloucester, who was then 
quartered at Norwich. She had lively spirits, 
loved to be admired—and owned as much to her 
diary ; gave early manifestations of the enthusiast’s 
necessity for self-imposed mortification, though she 
entertained an honest desire for self-improvement. 

We find her accusing herself of being ‘a con- 
temptible fine lady ;"—shortly afterwards chrom 
icling a sight of London, with its play-going and its 
hair-dressing and its face-painting ; its visits to Mrs. 
Opie and Mrs, Siddons and Mr, Inchbald and Dr. 

oleot ; and its near view of the Prince of Wales 
—to admire whom she found more delicious than 
+ seeing the rest of the company or hearing the 
music.”” We find, also, in other notes and confes- 
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sions belonging to this period, traces of a sensitive 
organization—an exquisite love of the beauties of 
nature—a nervous timidity which shrank alike from 
giving or feeling pain or shock or disturbance—in 
short, precisely those qualities which must have 
made her after career difficult, yet endowed her 
with success in it when the boundary was once 
passed and the struggle over. Here follows an 
entry characteristic and attractive in the sincerity 
of its revelations. 

** Weymouth, June 29th.—We dined here, and 
after dinner went on the sea. I always feel rather 
afraid when there, for I consider that if the least 
accidewt were to happen, I should be drowned ; and 
I do not know if it be right for pleasure to run the 
risk of one’s life. I always feel doubtful of ever 
seeing land again; but I believe it to be partly un- 
wise cowardice : if duty led me to it, I do not think 
I should fear. Some minds, by nature, are more 
cowards than others, and require more faith to 
overcome it. This evening, 1 am sorry to say, I 
feel a hankering after this world and its gayeties : 
but what real satisfaction is there in being admired * 
Iam uncertain about my going to the Rooms to- 
morrow. I should not object, I think, if no ex- 
pense follow it; but if I can keep away I will do 
80; I have been considering, and believe this sub- 
requires real thought. I hear there is to be a 

Il, and I don’t doubt we may go: if I go I shall 
enter the world, and fall very hkely into some of 
its snares. Shall I feel satisfied in going, or most 
satisfied in staying at home’ I believe in staying 
at home. The worst of all will be, I shall have to 
contradict the will of all the others, and most likely 
to disappoint my father by not going: there is the 
rub ; if I don’t go, perhaps he will not let the others 
go. I think I shall leave it on these grounds: if I 
can stay at home in any way, do; but if I cannot 
without vexing my father, 1 must go, and try not 
to be hurt by it.” 

Dancing seems to have been found particularly 
seducing by Elizabeth Gurney; and as the young 
lady’s tenderness of conscience increased, it is inter- 
esting to see how her reasons for yielding to it be- 
came weaker and weaker. The same thing hap- 
with regard to music. Yet even after Mrs. 

‘ry had taken the step of outward conformity with 
those who profess to see evil in the graceful arts, 
she could never narrow her mind to make common 
cause with the anathematizers. Few can have 
become better versed than herself in the anatomy 
of temptation during the progress of her prison 
ministrations ; few can have more closely studied 
those coarsest forms of sensualism on the appear- 
ance of which many worthy persons—confounding 
accident with essential—base their condemnations 
of all pleasures addressing themselves conjointly 
to the mind and to the senses. Yet the following 
is an entry from her journal of 1825—which she 
believed and intended that the eyes of her succes- 
sors should see ; and the opinion registered in it, it 
is needless to add, in spirit recognizes and defends 
every imaginative pastiine and pursuit denounced 
by the ordinances of Quakerism :— 

** Perhaps | said too much about some pictures 
and various ornaments that have been brought from 
France for us; much as I love true Christian 
simplicity, yet if I show a wrong spirit in my desire 
to maintain it in our house and furniture, I do wrong, 
and harm the best of causes. I far prefer modera- 
tion, both from principle and taste; although my 
experience in life proves two things : first, that it is 





greatly for the good of the community to live ac- 
cording to the situation in which we have been 
aced by a kind Providence ; if it be done unto tho 
rd, and therefore done ee: then I believe 
that by so doing we should help others and not in- 
jure ourselves, Second, 1 have so much seen the 
extreme importance of occupation in the well-being 
of mankind, that many works of art that tend to our 
accommodation, and even the gratification of our 
taste, may be innocently partaken of, may be used 
and not abused, and kept in their proper places : as 
by so doing, we encourage that sort of employment 
which prevents the active powers of man being 
spent in things that are evil.”’ - 

The observer will hardly fail to remark how the 
experience of the mature woman—a wife and a 
mother—modifies the doubts of the enthusiastic 
girl: and naa thence his inference, he will ask, 
not unfairly, “‘ Why make laws for the young and 
ardent, impossible for them to abide by or for the 
mature to enforce’ Wherefore propose tests which 
each one evades according to the strength of his 
desires or the measure of his natural propensities t” 
The question of the lawfulness of art, ornament, 
and amusement—of drama, painting, music, has 
been too unfairly canvassed and too partially glanced 
at in what is called the religious world, for us to 
forbear citing such authority as a passage like the 
above taken in context with the speaker’s life 
furnishes. 

We shall not be thanked for having thus opened 
the matter; but it is one which claims to be 
seriously argued, not superstitiously avoided, in the 
present state of morals and opinion. It comes, 
moreover, naturally within the scope of our record ; 
since we shall further remark that the Memoir 
clearly shows that throughout her whole life Mrs. 
Fry suffered from secret discrepancies betwixt her 
self and the very estimable sect to which she be 
longed. Her willing intercourse with persons of 
other religious professions led to a marriage beyond 
the pale of Quakerism in her own family ; and her 
asgent to this naturally suggested within herself 
fears Jest she should be considered by her sect as 
lukewarm, insincere, and careless of her own off 
spring. Thus, also, the part which she was called 
upon to play by her exertions in the cause of prison 
discipline, among kings, queens, bishops, ministers, 
legal functionaries, and others, was felt as in some 
degree chargeable with inconsistency by one who 
had deliberately assumed the badges of separation 
from the world and- the world’s people. To the 
Anatomy of Scruple—a work wanted, and there- 
fore sure to be one day written—these memoirs 
and journals would furnish some valuable illustra 
tions. 

From the emphasis with which we have dwelt 
upon this point it may be implied that the Memoir 
of Elizabeth Fry does not furnish very ample mate 
tial for extract. When she was twenty, she mar 
ried, removed to London, and became the mother 
of a large family. Nine years later, it appears that 
she commenced those ministerial services which are 
so peculiar in form and ordination to the Society of 
Friends—and for which she was so eminent. As an 
extempore speaker she was remarkable alike for flow 
of language, absence of repetition, avoidance of trivi- 
ality or familiarity, and a musical and impressive 
utterance ; qualifications bringing a powerful aid to 
her benevolent intentions and purposes. These 
seem always to have been uppermost io her mind 
before they finally fixed themselves upon the 
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wretched female inmates of Newgate—as a pleas- 
antly written page or two of this narrative will 
© prove :— 

* Tn establishing herself at Plashet, Mrs. Fry had 
formed various plans for the relief of her poorer 
neighbors, which she gradually brought into action. 
One of her early endeavors was to establish a girls’ 
echool for the parish of East Ham ; of which Plashet 
is a hamlet. Immediately opposite the gate of 
Plashet House there coed a tila idated dwelling, 
picturesque from its gable end eo large projecting 
porch; it was inhabited by an aged man and his 
still more aged sister; they had seen better days, 
and eked out a narrow income with the help of the 
brother's labors in a small garden, and the sale 
of rabbits, of which they kept a vast quantity. 
Like persons fallen in life, they were reserved ; the 
sister almost inaccessible ; but by degrees Mrs. Fry 
won her way to the old lady’s heart; she might be 
seen seated in an upper chamber, on one side of a 
fire-place lined with blue Dutch tiles, opposite the 
invalid, who, propped by cushions, leaned back in 
an easy chair, in a short white dressing-gown over 
& quilted petticoat, her thin wrinkled hands resting 
on her knees; and her emaciated refined counte- 
nance brightening under the cheering influence of 
her guest. * * About half a mile from Plashet, on 
the high road between Stratford and Ilford, the 

r-by will find two long rows of houses, with one 
arger one in the centre, if possible more dingy than 
the rest. At that time they were squalid and dirty. 
The windows generally stuffed with old rags, or 
pasted over with brown paper, and the few remain- 
ing panes of glass refusing to perform their intended 
ce from the accumulated dust of years; puddles 
of thick black water before the doors; children 
without shoe or stocking ; mothers, whose matted 
locks escaped from the remnants of caps, which 
looked as though they never could have been white ; 
pigs, on terms of evident familiarity with the family ; 
poultry sharing the children’s potatoes—all bespoke 
an Irish colony: It was a pleasant thing to observe 
the influence obtained by Mrs. Fry over these wild 
but warm-hearted people. She had in her nature 
@ touch of poetry and a quick sense of the droll ; 
the Irish character furnished matter for both. 
Their powers of deep love and bitter grief excited 
her sympathy; almost against her judgment, she 
would grant the linen shirt and the boughs of ever- 
-= to array the departed and ornament the bed of 
eath. One clear frosty morning, Mrs. Fry called 
her children to accompany her on a visit to one of 
these cottages. A poor woman, the mother of a 
young family, had died there; she had been well 
conducted as a wife and mother, and had long 
shown a desire for religious instruction ; the priest, 
a kind-hearted, painstaking man, liberal in his views, 
and anxious for the good of his flock, thought well 
of the poor woman, had frequently visited her in 
her illness, and was in that, as in many other cases, 
very grateful to Mrs. Fry for the relief and nourish- 
ment she had bestowed ; which it was not in his 
power to give. Qe the bed of death lay extended 
the young mother, her features, which were almost 
beautiful, stiffened into the semblance of marble. 
Her little children were on the floor, the husband, 
in a corner, Jeaning on a round table, with his face 
buried in his hands. A paper cross laid on the 
breast of the corpse ; the sun shone into the room, 
end mocked the dreary scene. The apartment was 
close, from the fumes of tobacco and the many 
ests of the wake, which had been held during 
night; contrasting strangely with the fresh air 








that blew in through the half-opened doorway. 
Mrs. Fry spoke soothingly to the husband, she re- 
minded him of his wife’s desire for his good, and 
for that of his children. * * Again, she offered 
solace to the mourner, promised assistance for his 
little ones, and left the room. 

“Some of the scenes in Irish Row were very 
different ; ‘Madame Fry,’ as she was called by 
them, being so popular as to produce some incon- 
veniences and many absurdities. She enjoyed 
giving pleasure ; it was an impulse as well as a 
duty with her to do good ; gathering her garments 
round her she would thread her way through chil- 
dren and pigs, up broken staircases, and by narrow 
passages to the apartments she sought; there she 
would listen to their tales of want or woe, or of 
their difficulties with their children, or of the evil 
conduct of their husbands. She persuaded man 
of them to adopt more orderly habits, giving little 
presents of clothing as encouragements ; she induced 
some to send their children to school; and with the 
consent of the priest circulated the Bible amongst 
them. On one occasion, when the weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and great distress prevailed, being at 
the time too delicate herself to walk, she went alone 
in the carriage, literally piled with flannel petticoats 
for Irish Row; the rest of the party walking to 
meet her, to assist in the delightful task of distribu- 
tion. She made relieving the poor a pleasure to 
her children, by the cheerful spirit in which sho 
did it; she employed them as almoners when very 
young, but expected a minute account of their giv- 
ing, and their reasons for it. * * She was a warm 
advocate for vaccination, and very successful in per 
forming the operation; she had acquired this art 
from Dr. Willan, one of its earliest advocates and 
most skilful practitioners. At intervals, she made 
asort of investigation of the state of the parish, 
with a view to vaccinating the children. The 
result was that small-pox was scarcely known in 
the villages over which her influence extended.” 

It was in the year 1813 that Mrs. Fry paid her 
first visit to Newgate :—though four years elapsed 
ere she commenced that course of active exertion 
which led to such remarkable results, and drew 
upon her so large a share of the attention of all 
who were worthiest and most enlightened in Eu- 
rope. It is not needful to follow her step by ste 
even if these Memoirs enabled us to do so. But 
they confine themselves too strictly, we think, to 
the journals of the missionary ; and in these, with 
a solicitous record of every shade of feeling—of 
every nervous excitement or depression—we find, 
as has been said, a singularly small amount of 
notice of facts or individuals. 

We have been of late led to think much of the 
benevolent excitement enkindled by Mrs. Fry's 
exertions—little Jess in amount than that which 
attended the ministrations of Father Mathew—by 
the record of the less known proceedings of a wo- 
man yet more remarkable, which has recently crept 
forth, rather than been laid before the world. rr) 
allude to the life and deeds of Sarah Martin, of 
Yarmouth—dwelt on in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review. She was a poor dressmaker— 
not, like her better-known prototype, endowed with 
wealth, powerful connections, graceful culture, or 
natural means to enhance her affectionate tministra- 
tions. Yet having entered on these from a single 
hearted feeling of duty, she continued them through 
out life, at the risk of worldly substance, with such 
strange success, that by degrees she absolutely cre 
ated the office of chaplain and schoolmaster in a 
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jail—which after her decease men were appointed to 
. It would seem from both the greater and the 
less example (but which was the greater *) as if the 
tenderness of woman’s setae tout exercise by per- 
suasion an authority over the erring and conscience- 
stricken beyond the strength of the sterner sex to 
compass. e believe that this would be confirmed 
b those who have watched the proceedings of the 
isters of Charity—from the Mére des Soldats down 
to the more orderly, less eccentric, and less intel- 
leetua!l females who belong to the Béguinages of 
the Belgian cities. How far such services consist 
with home duties—or rather fall to the lot of the 
solitary and unattached—is a matter too nice and 
complex to be here entered upon with any ho 
of our arriving ata regulating law. Those who 
are accustomed to study character ‘* through small 
chinks’’ will, as we have noted, find in the mass 
of journals and letters here laid before the world 
allusions to conflicting duties—to disappointments, 
and to natural fears of the inference which bystand- 
ers might draw therefrom, such as should be espe- 
cially instructive to all those whom enthusiasm sets 
apart and beckons onward into extraordinary worldly 
prominence. The first volume brings down the 
record to the closo of the year 1825. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tae conquest of Mexico is a familiar story, even 
to our childhood. The city of gold, of idols, and 
of human hecatombs, the reckless Cortes, the un- 
fortunate Montezuma, and a rich and populous em- 
pire overthrown by a handful of foreign adventurers, 
excite by turns the wonder, the admiration, the 
sympathy, and the ambition of our nature. It will 
sometimes occur, ‘* Would that we had lived in 
those days! How did the world receive the suc- 
cessive reports of those incredible events?” We 
can scarcely expand our minds to the breadth of 
expectation which the discovery and the conquest 
of a new wor!d must have universally raised. Per- 
haps, however, many who have indulged in these 
ealiations are entirely unaware that after three 
centuries that history, to a wonderful coincidence, 
is acted over again. f At this moment the very path 
of Cortes is trodden by men who, if they present 
some strange contrasts, are not less heroic, not less 
confident in the infallible fortune of their cause, than 
the famed Conquestador. ‘The flag of republicanism 
supplies the place of the cross, whose reign the 
Spanish cavaliers chose to believe themselves di- 
vinely commissioned to enlarge. The prevailing 
destiny of the Union is an article of faith across the 
Atlantic, and one for which many a citizen would 
rejoice to be a martyr. Such is the spirit and such 
are the men who are making their way with only a 
shadow of opposition from Vera Cruz to Mexico. 
Such is the enterprise of which every three or four 
days now bring us fresh tidings. 

Hitherto the Mexicans have represented rather 
the ancient natives of their country than the con- 
wre from whom they are really descended. On 

eir side it has been all defiance, obstinacy, and 
rashness. The notes of preparation have been loud, 
and the threats sanguinary. At the moment when 
these promises should be realized the bubble seems 
to burst. After the stand at Monterey there has 
scarcely been anywhere a resistance worthy of an 
independent nation. The impregnable St. Juan 
@'Ulloa was no sooner known to be invested than 
tidings of its capture arnved. Even where courage 
was not wanting, Mexico could not give it the means 





of resistance. Since that, every fresh occasion has 
proved both the incapacity of the state and the de- 
peneracy of its chiefs. The battles of Buena Vista 
and Cerro Gordo have proved that, whatever the 
numbers, there is not the strength nor the moral 
in the Mexican Republic to maintain an effectual 
war of defence. City after city—Tampico, Tuspan, 
Matamoras, Monterey, Vera Cruz, and last of all, 
Jalapa—are in the quiet occupation of the enemy. 

As for the Mexicans, one is almost tempted to 
ask by what accident of birth or circumstances they 
exhibit so grotesque a character in so serious a dra- 
ma. Last year they were standing out for empire 
and for honor. This year they fight for nationality 
and independence. But how are they now meeting 
an occasion which usually brings out all the powers 
and all the virtues of man? Walesiky and weak- 
ness, truculence and cowardice, are the chief varie- 
ties of the scene. Armies disappear with a sud- 
denness and completeness which make it doubtful 
whether they ever existed, except in the bombast 
of manifestos. The commander-in-chief is a man 
whose only power seems to be that of raising ex- 
pectations which he is the last to fulfil. Himself a 
deceiver, he is deceived in return. The state 
which chose him for lack of a better does not really 
trust him. While the war rages on the frontiers 
and shores, and penetrates into the provinces, over 
the outer circle of those vast natural barriers that 
surround the capital, that city is divided, harassed, 
and weakened by civil strife. Battles and revolu- 
tions, the presence of an invading army, and the 
conflict of domestic factions, are too much for any 
nation. Mexico bids fair to exhibit one of those 
tremendous catastrophes which stand out horribly 
distinct in the meals of human calamity. Santa 
Anna and his colleagues are not men to be deterred 
by any consideration of social consequences. His 
present object seems akin to that of the desperado 
who blows up his stronghold as the assailants en- 
ter. He wishes to involve the conqueror and the 
conquered in a common ruin. The proclamation 
of a guerilla warfare, giving authority to every score 
of ruffians to concert their own plans, to make their 
own attacks, to compel the codperation of the un- 
willing, to murder al] the Americans they can find, 
of whatever age of condition, is the act of one who 
gives up honorable war, and would efface or eclipse 
the memory of his failures by a mutual and univer- 
sal massacre. It is impossible to say how the plan 
of a guerilla warfare will work ; but Santa Anna is 
still near enough to his antagonist to cause him 
serious annoyance on his road to the capital. 

There, as we are credibly informed, has just oc- 
curred one of those acts of absurdity which can give 
an air of the ludicrous to the most gloomy conjunc- 
ture. The Mexican Congress has been gravely 
discussing whether it should now accept the medi- 
ation of the British government proffered ay 
months since, and then contemptuously declined. 
They who thought the matter could be so easily 
reépened realize as little the meaning of mediation 
as they appear to do the meaning of war. This 
proposal was gravely discussed, aiid stoutly declined, 
not as being useless, but an attempt upon the sacred 
liberties of the Republic ! 

The prospects of the Americans are not without 
their gloom, both far and near. As they approach 
the capital, their army melis away. War, even 
with Mexicans. takes its quota. Garrisons and com- 
munications make heavy draughts. The summer 
must now begin to tell. Though the advancing 
columns have now passed the éierra caliente, where 
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the vomito is an annual scourge, and is now in the 
tierra templada, among snow-capped mountains and 
elevated oo yet the reinforcements have to en- 
counter all the perils of a summer’s march through 
a tropical climate. Meanwhile a more serious cause 
is draining the army at a crisis when it most wants 
men. The volunteers are returning, as their period 
of service expires. As in the ancient wars between 
England and Scotland, victory appears to be more 
dangerous than defeat. In those good old days of 
amateur warfare, no sooner did the licensed marau- 
der touch the spoil, than he sought occasion to re- 
turn and enjoy it by his own fireside. In this way 
the largest armies and the most successful expedi- 


tions would suddenly melt away, and prizes do more | 


farm than panic. Whether it be of glory or of 
spoil, the American volunteers are, it appears, soon 
satiated. This is no pleasant circumstance for a 


general plunging into the heart of a bitterly hostile | 


country. But grant that he arrives at Mexico. 
That is only the beginning of troubles. What is 
he to do with, his conquest’ How is he to render 
80 light, so fickle, and disorderly a people, faithful 
either as tributaries, or allies, or even as brethren 
and members of the Union’—London Times, 15 
June. 
From the London Chronicle of June 15, 

Tue news we receive from Mexico is more con- 
clusive than ever as to the success of the United 
States troops, and as to the futility of that success. 
Mr. Prescott has now the opportunity of rivalling 
the fame of Solis, and of enriching the literature of 
his country with a narration of events as striking as 
those recorded by the early historian of Mexico, 


and we believe ultimately as important in their | 


character. The conquest of the natives by the 


Spaniards was the first ry © to be followed by the 
y 


conquest of the Spaniards by a still more energetic 
race. If the resistance of the Mexicans be prolonged 
by their own madness, or by their civil dissensions, 
it is most probable that they will force the authori- 
ties at Washington, and the military commanders 
of the United States troops, into a course which 
they would, under other circumstances, have been 
anxious to avoid, namely, the occupation of certain 
important towns in the Mexican territory. The 
og of this occupation will, as far as it is pos- 
sible, be levied on the resources of the country. 
Even so, undoubtedly a large deficit will remain, 
which must be disbursed by the unwilling votes of 
Congress. Suppose the case that the capital city 
of Mexico, the Californian coast, Vera Cruz, and 
the more important portion of the seaboard of the 
gulf be occupied by the United States troops and 
ships, and that the Mexicans continue against them 
a series of petty attacks and a system of devastation, 
what will be the situation of Generals Scott, Taylor, 
&c., and the troops under their command? Pretty 
much that of Marshal Bugeaud and his fellow- 
erusaders in Algeria. It is this we mean by saying 
that the forces invading Mexico have hitherto been 
uniformly successful, but that their success appears 
as yet to have been utterly without result. 

he American army under General Scott is, by 
the last accounts, fast advancing on the road to 
Mexico. The wretched remnant of Santa Anna's 
army had abandoned Perote, which was taken post 
session of by the American forces. We can scarcely 
credit the fact, but it was currently reported, that 
Gen. Scott had even advanced beyond Perote. We 
should, however, doubt the soundness of any @ pri- 
ori reasoning upon Mexican warfare, r the 





specimens we have had of the imbecility, cowardice, 
and incapacity of Mexican commanders. It is, 
therefore, possible that all conclusions founded on 
the general consideration of the number and con- 
dition of the United States troops may not be justi- 
fied by the facts. We remember long ago to have 
stated that had any reasonable scheme of defence 
been applied to the country between Vera Cruz and 
Perote, the advance of an invading force through 
it would have been an impossibility. This we did 
upon the authority of persons well acquainted with 
the difficulties of the country. Gen. Santa Anna 
however, instead of availing himself of these, drew 
up his whole force for one single battle, and suffered 
a most disastrous defeat on the heights of Cerro 
Gordo. 

The popularity of Santa Anna was, by the last 
accounts, fast magne 2 He was left talking fus 
tian and writing bombastic proclamations, which 
now have ceased to produce their accustomed effect. 
The inhabitants of the city of Mexico are said to be 
divided into factions—the one party inclined to 
peace, the other eager for war, when General Scott 
shall arrive before their city. Thus, instead of 
endeavoring to impede his pans by any rational 
means, they wait until he has arrived at the point 
when resistance on their part can merely be the 
cause of useless bloodshed and disaster. It is 


| Strange, indeed, that there should not be any class 


of men in the whole country who are of authority 
enough to induce their countrymen to decide upon 
the alternative of peace or war, in a manner which 
would enable them to reap the fruits of either one 
or other course. We grieve, under the circum- 
stances, to say that the general voice of the people 
seems to be for maintaining the war at al] hazards. 
We are inclined to the opinion that Generals Scott 
and Taylor have still abundance of work before 
them. For that which constitutes the weakness of 
Mexico in one sense, forms her strength in another. 
The progress of interval disorganization has, on the 
one hand, exposed her to dismemberment ; on the 
other, by rendering the conquest of her territory a 
matter of greater difficulty, or at Jeast a work of 
longer time, it has in some measure guarded her 
from such a result. Undoubtedly, had there been 
anity in the efforts of the confederation, it would 
have been more difficult to have overcome the united 
forces of the different provinces in the field; but 
then the loss of two or three battles, the capture of 
two or three important places, would have settled 
the question at once. As it is, the occupation of 
the northern provinces by no means implies the 
conquest of the central provinces. Mexico may 
fall, and Chihuahua or Durango remain unshaken. 
It is melancholy to follow the history of these 
colonies of Old Spain, since they have acquired their 
liberty and cast off all dependence on the mother 
country. What they might have been, and what 
they are, that is the painful contrast that will force 
itself upon the mind. Whe can attempt to follow 
the various revolutions that have taken place in 
Mexico since the revolution, or endeavor to appre- 
ciate the changes of position undergone by parties 
and individuals throughout the country, with more 
than the rapidity of the tricks in a pantomime? 
What Milton said of the wars of the Anglo-Saxons 
may be applied with equal truth to the factions of 
Spanish eaitien- Seok bickerings to recount, 
what more worth is it than to chronicle the wars of 
kites and crows flocking and fighting in the air?” 
This is the third time that Santa Anna has held 
in his hand the destinies of his country, and three 
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times he has shown himself unequal to the task. 
The events of the year 1847 have been but a repe- 
tition of those of 1835 and 1841; at each of the 
three periods he has brought ruin on Mexico, and 
+ aga will now, it is to be hoped, prove irretriev- 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
Maramoras, June 23d, 1847. 

‘I pLease myself with the idea that your readers 
are anxious to hear from me again. I have now 
reached the enemy's country, and proceed to grat- 
ify them, as well as myself, by giving them with 

ible conciseness ** my first impressions." 

efore, however, attempting to describe what are 
here called the features of the elephant, I may as 
well communicate what little of news we have here 
from the upper country, and the head-quarters of 
General Taylor’s division of the army A mer- 
chant of this place, who also does business in Mon- 
terey, caine in yesterday from the latter place, hav- 
ing come across the country, by the nearest route, 
in three days. He reports that on the day on which 
he left, an express came in from General Scott, 
announcing that he was within seventeen miles of 
the capital, and in communication with the new 
overnment, for the negotiation of a treaty of peace. 

f true, we presume this news will reach the States 
sooner by the way of Vera Cruz than by this route. 
General Wool is at Agua Nueva or Saltillo, with 
only about four hundred men, composed of several 
fragments of companies of artillery and dragoons. 
There are scarcely any volunteers of the old levy 
left with General Taylor. He has with him, or 
eens Monterey, the Virginia, and North 

arolina, and Massachusetts regiments, and per- 
haps a few hundred of Texan rangers and Missis- 
sippians. 

he united forces of these regiments and parts 
of regiments is not more than twenty-five hundred 
men. ‘here is at Camargo, Mier, and Reynoso, 
nine hundred and fifty men, of the 16th infantry, 
Col. J. W. Tibbats, who, with his staff, passed up 
the river yesterday morning. One hundred and 
twenty-five men of this regiment are at New Or- 
Jeans, awaiting transportation, together with four 
hundred of the 13th infantry. This camp is formed 
by the 10th infantry, the New York regiment, un- 
der Col. Robert E. Temple, eight hundred and 
forty-one rank and file, and about four hundred of 
the 3d dragoons, under Colonel Butler. They are 
all under the immediate command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Enos D. Hopping, and are impatiently await- 
ing orders from General Taylor to move up and 
join him. Major Towler Hamilton, of the 10th, 
is daily expected with the closing detachment of 
that regiment, which will complete its full number 
of eleven hundred men. The whole of the 13th 
will probably soon be here, as in addition to the 
four eomprnies at New Orleans, two others have 
sailed from Mobile. Colonel Hays was, two weeks 
since, on his way to join General Taylor, with three 
hundred and fifiy Texans, three months’ men, raised 
under Colonel Curtis’ requisition for three thousand 
men, but was met with an order to turn back, as 
the general had no use for men whose terms of 
service were so short. A recapitulation of the 
above details will show that General Taylor will 
soon have at his disposal four or five hundred artil- 
lery and cavalry of the old regiments, five hundred 
dragoons, or one half of the new 3d regiment, about 
three thousand effective men of the 10th, 13th, and 
16th regiments of infantry, twenty-five hundred vol- 





unteers, including several hundred of the very use- 
ful though nondescript Texans above referred to, as 
ae and scouts. 

aggregate of these forces is in the neighbor- 
hood of six thousand five hundred men. What part 
of the ten or twelve thousand volunteers now rais- 
ing under the last requisition will be assigned to 
him, no one here has any means of knowing. To 
enable General Taylor to act with any decision 
whatever, just one half that number should be sent 
him laannadintaly. He could not, with any degree 
of prudence, attempt a forward movement with less 
than six thousand men, and six or eight thousand 
volunteers, at least, would, in that event, be re- 
quired to garrison the towns, defend the stores, 
convoy the trains, and keep open the communica- 
tions between Brazos Santiago and Saltillo, a line 
six hundred miles in length. Should he determine 
to attempt a junction with such a foree with Gen- 
eral Scott, it will hardly be possible for him to leave 
Saltillo before the middle of August. From that 
point to San Luis Potosi is a march of near two 
hundred and seventy-five miles, over a desert about 
equal in its capacities for sustaining an army to the 
grand Zahara. He must take all the water and 
provisiuns for this march from Saltillo. Now, un- 
der all these circumstances, I think it very improb 
able that, even should there be no signs of peace 
to interrupt the movements of our arms this season, 
that this long projected and much talked of expedi- 
tion to and through Potosi will be made ; and yl 
quite clear, in my own mind, that the results of 
such an expedition would be by no means commen- 
surate with the difficulties and hardships of the 
enterprise. 

There may be a route from Monterey to Mexico, 
further to the westward, through the more elevated 
and populous part of the states of Durango, Zaca- 
tecas, and Aquas Calientes, taking in the large and 
rich capitals of the same, which promises some- 
thing better in the way of subjugation, but I really 
cannot say what are the superior practicabilities of 
that line of march. General Taylor is reported to 
be a great deal incensed with the turn things have 
taken, and is reported to have very recently declared 
his intention of not moving a peg until his desires 
as to a supply of men and transportation are com- 
plied with. All such rumors, however, are to be 
received with the greatest caution. Undoubtedly 
the general prefers activity to inaction, or to mere 
camp and garrison duty, but he has fought too long 
and too well, and, I may add, has also written much 
too sensibly, to talk so foolishly as he is represented 
to have done, about the injustice of taking away his 
men, crippling his plans, and so on. 

I have now given you my view of military affairs 
on the Rio Grande. If peace is not attained pres- 
ently, I consider that the forees now here must act 
for a number of months merely as the armed occu- 
— of a conquered emery b as its military police. 

t was completely subdued by the series of brilliant 
victories ending with Buena Vista, and we now hold 
it as a sort of vadium from our ‘sister republic,” 
that she will walk up and settle her difficulties with 
us in an honorable manner and on the most liberal 
wrinciples of national concession and compromise. 

f she fail to do so, the pledge will have been for- 
feited, and the land will have become ours under @ 
mortgage tile. 

_ In fact, all these several neighboring political 
communities, whilom Mexican states, now under 
our sway, may be held to be in the chrysalis condi- 
tion of members of the American Union. Their aa- 
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nexation must be perfected decently and in order; 
that is all;—but they must come in. We are in 
the ascending scale of national greatness, and shall 
no iene through all the stages of advancement, 
decay and fall, allotted to earthly empires. It is 
aot that such should be our fate, but such it will 
be; and during our upward progress, all weak sis- 
ters, like our poor neighbor to the south-west here, 
should keep out of our way. 

We have a rumor, a few days old, that General 
Urrea has collected some four or five thousand of 
his mounted vagabonds again, and is scouring the 
country this side of the mountains. This is the 
gentleman who attacked Major Giddings and the 
Ohio and Kentucky men in charge of the large 
wagon train, about the time of the battle of Buena 
Vista, and after a partial success, was glad to scam- 
per off from one fifth or less of his force, and finally 
evaporated before the effulgence of that great vic- 
tory. It is of no great consequence to us where he 
is now, or how much he scours the country, since 
his own countrymen will probably be the only vic- 
tims of his achievements. Yet in sober earnest, 
this fellow Urrea and that vagabond Canales are 
the most troublesome adversaries we have, and 
have been intelligent enough to adopt a mode of 
warfare with us at which they must always have 
the advantage. This mode is always to run before 
the engagement begins, and not soon after, which 
is the plan of Santa Anna, Minon, and that class 
of chieftains. 

This is a fine old Mexican town, and looks very 
much like a respectable seat of justice of some 
wealthy county in the interior of Pennsylvania. It 
has become very much Americanized, though the 
characteristics of a separate nationality are still 
abundantly apparent. The vices of each people, 
especially, flourish in a congenial vicinage. I be- 
lieve it is yet under martial law. (I see no lawyers’ 
offices ; those necessary evils of society do not flour- 
ish among soldiers. }‘The people seem quite con- 
tented with the chatge of rule, and indeed are cer- 
tainly better governed than they were before. The 
outrages occasionally committed here by the troops, 
Iam inclined to believe, are greatly exaggerated. 
The story of one of the Massachusetts volunteers 
having stabbed a woman to death for refusing him 
whiskey, is simply a wanton falsehood. The dis- 
cipline and propriety of conduct among the infantry 
at present encamped here is in the highest degree 
creditable to Colonel! Temple, the commander, and 
to the service. lam sorry to say there is a great 
deal of sickness prevailing here among both officers 
and men. J presume there are at least three hun- 
dred men within both encampments unfit for duty 
by the dysentery. ‘This disease, however, has not 
yet proved fatal in many instances, and will proba- 

ly turn out only a severe mode or condition of 
acclimation. 

We laugh at many of the habits of these people, 
the lower sort of whom are almost as primitive in 
their style of living as their ancestors could have 
been in the time of Cortez. Their oxen are made 
to pull by their horns; their cart-wheels consist of 
two semi-circles, formed of the natural curve of a 
musquit-tree, for fellies, and of a heavy transverse 
piece of .wood, which, having a hole for the axle- 
tree, serves both fur spokes and a hub. They will 
sell you a mustang, broken and trained, for five 
dollars, which one of the meanest among them may 
have been riding with a bridle decorated with solid 
silver bullion of three times that value, The wo- 
men smoke cigars, and the men wear a sort of 





drawers that look much like petticoats. They 
build their best houses of unburnt brick, and never 
finish anything. ‘The cathedral is about half com 
pleted, and is of this material ; so is a large 

zine in one of the fauxbourgs. The stores in Mat- 
amoras are as well supplied with goods suited to 
the wants of a rural population as those of most 
towns of the same size in our country, and some 
of them ubout the plaza are very large. 

This war has been a great thing for this part of 
Mexico. The people can sell anything they have 
to dispose of, and they can get the money for it, 
and, what is of more importance, they are proteeted 
in the ssion and enjoyment of what they thus 
get. Beside this, all kinds of goods are now ad 
mitted at a low and certain duty, which was very 
far from being the case under their own rulers. 
The robber chief, Canales, and the custom-house 
officers were represented to act harmoniously in 
their several spheres and walks of plunder. The 
former then levied contributions in kind upon all 
places in the country for the support of his maraud- 
ing gang, whom he called Federalists or Centrak 
ists, as the occasion served, just as he is now doing 
in districts without the range of our jurisdiction, in 
behalf of his bands of patriots and gallaut rancheroa, 
while the revenue officers plundered on three sides, 
depredating alike the merchant, the buyer, and the 
government. 

I have been much disappointed in my apprehen- 
sions of the heat of a southern climate. Since 
leaving the Brassos we have hardly had any weath- 
er that you would have called hot in New York, 
while the coolness and freshness of the night air 
is delicious. This is the more remarkable, as the 
ground is as dry as a heap of ashes, from the want 
of rain, which has not fallen this month, as I am 
told it usually does. 





From the New York Tribune. 


ENGLISH INTERVENTION. 


Encuanp, true to the policy which has controlled 
her councils for nearly two centuries past, is again 
interfering by an armed demonstration with the 
affairs of the continent. Portugal is the present 
object of her warlike mediation—under her charac 
ter of protectress, England has captured the entire 
Lusitanian fleet. 

That fleet, it is true, was in the power of rebels 
to the authority of the Portuguese queen—but 
English mediation on that account is no less unjus- 
tifiable. If she can at her will interfere with the 
domestic policy of continental European states, it 
matters not in what manner or aginst what per 
sons her power is applied. A few years since, 
she aided rebellion to the constituted authorities of 
Portugal ; she now puts it down. 

Donna Maria da Gloria, the present Queen of 
Portugal, was hardly seated on her throne—a 
throne for which she is indebted to the active and 
continued assistance of England—before she encour 
aged a systematic violation of all constitutional 
restrictions upon the royal prerogative. The gov- 
ernment, under her, was fast becoming a decided 
absolutism. The charter she had sworn to uphold 
in all its forms and spirit, she earnestly has endeav- 
ored to abolish, from her very assumption of regal 

wer. Her uncle and sometime predecessor, Don 

iguel, was driven from the throne by opportune 
English mediation, on the alleged ground of his 
despotic tendencies; but the burdens he imposed 
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the people were not half so difficult to bear 
p so ee inflicted by the “ constitutional’’ 
queen—nor was his departure from the constitution 
of 1820 so flagrant, or so insulting. An over-taxed 
and outraged peasantry finally rose up against her 
illegal exactions and eontumelies, and by the 
movement of September last compelled her to renew 
her fealty to the people in repeating her oath strictly 
to adhere to their expressed will. This time, how- 
ever, she swore to stand by the constitution of 1820 
somewhat modified, instead of the violated charter ; 
and the words in which she pronounced the oath, 
under all the imposing ceremonies of religion, had 
hardly time to become recorded, before, once more 
perjured, she meditated and accomplished its de- 
struction. 

The insurrection growing out of her faithless 
conduct and continued extortions soon made head 
sufficient to again impose upon her the apy 
temporary dissimulation. She appointed the Pal- 
mella ministry, and repeated, under still more sol- 
emn observances, still more solemn pledges. These, 
too, were broken with a facility that grew easier in 
the practice. 

Faith no bonger could be given to a thrice-perjured 
sovereign, and the only recourse against oppression 
was in arms. For eight months past civil war has 
raged in Portugal—a war that knows no distinction 
af persons, or punishment, but involves in a com- 
mon ruin grandees and the peasantry, the wealthy 
and the poor, the good and the wicked. 

Hundreds have perished in the field, or glutted 
the scaffold with their blood. And many who have 
escaped the bitterness of death have been con- 
demned to a worse fate in the horrible dungeons of 
Lisbon and Oporto. The united resistance of the 
people had almost succeeded in liberating the 
country, by the reduction or deportation of the 
tyrants who had so long outraged them, when Eng- 
land interferes with its mediation, captures the fleet 
af the junta, takes 2500 “ rebels’ prisoners ; and 
fulminates from the decks of her armed vessels her 
intentions and her decrees. Thus perish, by the 
hand of a nation that boasts to be the freest of the 
earth, the hopes of freedom ! 

In this act, France and Spain are auxiliaries ; the 
three powers form a triumvirate against the progress 
of liberal ideas and governments. High continental 
European interests have precipitated this event ; 
and to such an argument, backed by well-served 
artillery and strong naval armaments, no satisfactory 
response can be made. 

ut while the poor Lusitanian remains for a 
somewhat longer period the victim of domestic legis- 
lation, and foreign usurpation, is the ie that 
compels his oppression to be benefited by the act? 
All history teaches the reverse. : 

Ever since the ejection of the house of Stuart, 
England has suffered from the insane desire of her 
rulers to intermeddle with the affairs of continental 
Europe. The revolution that deprived James of 
his throne, to exalt a thankless son-in-law, brought 
with it’but slight benefit to the people of England ; 
William, who never forgave, as king of England, 
the insults or the fancied - injuries he had received 
while Prince of Orange, saw in England but a 

lethoric treasury upon which he could draw to 
feed fat his ancient grodges against potentates of 
Europe, and particularly Louis of France—called, 
for his wholesale butcheries, Lovis tHe Great. 
He instituted that fatal system of loans and subsi- 
dies to beggared German bravos, the practice of 
which has kept England poor ever since. Pauper 





England pays now, in the utter prostration of her 
peasantry, for the blessings of King William’s 
reign, for all the later glories of Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, Malplaquet, for the elevation of the Elector- 
ate of Brandenburgh into the Kingdom of Prussia, 
and of a prince of France to the throne of Spain! 
By loans that were never to be paid, by subsidies 
that effected nothing, by bribes that the receiver 
took and resented, the national debt of England has 
swelled to a sum of which no arithmetic can caleu- 
late the amount, and no prophet predict the liquida- 
tion. 

The losses England has sustained from this nefa- 
rious policy are plain to the common observation ; 
what penetrating eye, what speculative genius, can 
distinguish or estimate the gain ? 

Under the Stuart dynasty, it is true, there was 
but little political liberty ; and civil was ever pre- 
carious. The king’s prerogative overruled justice 
and contemned law. But there was no grinding 
taxation—there was no starving, desperate peas- 
antry—there was no legalized robbery of the bare 
necessities of living—no glutted poor-houses—no 
compelled crimes. All these have sprung up in 
once “ merrie England,” from the imminence of 
high continental European interests. 

is system, so foul in principle, so nefarious in 
practice, the whig ministry in England seems deter- 
mined to prosecute—though each link of the chain 
they seek to rivet upon the poor Lusitanian is con- 
tributed from the intenser sufferings of their own 
starving populace. The haughty armament that 
captured, without the condescension of a gun, the 
Portuguese vessels, did not leave English ports, nor 
rides now upon its triumphant course, without in- 
creased and daily increasing misery to the down- 
trodden peasantry at hoake. iver additional burden 
in taxation is an additional starvation ; and it will not 
be many years before, if this continental system be 
pursued, England becomes either depopulated or 
savage—her people will either fly their country, or 
brutalize its character. 





From the Hampshire Express. 
THE BLIND SLAVE IN THE MINES. 


Tue following incident was related by President 
Hitchcock, in a sermon preached in the college 
chapel, (Amherst, Mass,) last Sabbath, on ‘* The 
Moral Dignity of the Christian Character,’’ and 
was a beautiful illustration of the subject. 

** Allow me,”’ says President Hitchcock, ‘* here 
to refer to a case that lately fell under my ob- 
servation, which illustrates more forcibly than I 
had ever conceived, the priceless value of the 
Christian hope to the most unfortunate and degraded. 
I had descended a thousand feet beneath the earth’s 
surface, in coal pits of the Mid Lothian mines in 
Virginia, and was wandering through their dark 
subterranean passages, when the voice of music, at 
a little distance, broke upon my ear. It ceased 
upon our approach, and I caught only the conclud- 
ing sentiment of the hymn, 

‘I shall be in heaven in the morning." 


**On advancing with our lamps, we found the 

e closed by a door, in order to give a differ- 

ent direction to the currents of air for the purpose 
of ventilation, yet this door must be opened occa- 
sionally, to let the rail cars pass, loaded with coal. 
And to accomplish this, we found sitting by that 
door an aged blind slave, whose eyes had been en- 
tirely destroyed by a blast of gunpowder many 
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years before in that mine. There he sat ou.a seat 
cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, day after 
day; his sole business being to open and shut the 
door, when he heard the rail cars approaching. 
We requested him to sing again the hymn whose 
last line we re a _It was meme Fae! in 

on and in the tic measure ve efective, 
being in fact, one of’ those prodectiosiy which we 
found the pious slaves were in the habit of singing, 
in part, at least, impromptu. But each stanza 
closed with the sentiment, 


‘I shall be in heaven in the morning.’ 


‘‘Tt was sung with a clear and pleasant voice, 
and I could see the shrivelled, sightless eyeballs 
of the old man rollifg in their sockets, as if his soul 
felt the inspiring sentiments ; and really, the exhi- 
bition was one of the most affecting that I have 
ever witnessed. ‘There he stood, an old man, 
whose earthly hopes, even at the best, must be 
very faint; and he was a slave—and he was blind 
—what could he hope for on eartht He was buried 
too, a thousand feet beneath the solid rocks. In 
the expressive language of Jonah, ‘He had gone 
down to the bottom of the mountains; the earth 
with her bars was about him forever.’ There, 
from month to month, he sat in total darkness. O, 
how utterly cheerless his condition! And yet that 
one blessed hope of a resurrection morning, was 
enough to infuse peace and joy into his soul. I 
had often listened to touching music, 1 had heard 
gigantic intellects pour forth enchanting eloquence ; 

at never did music or eloquence exert such an 
overpowering influence upon my feelings, as did 
this scene. Never before did I feel the mighty 
power of Christian hope. Never before did I wit- 
ness so grand an exhibition of sublimity. O how 
comparatively insignificant did earth’s mightiest 
warriors and statesmen, her princes and emperors, 
and even her philosophers, without piety, appear. 
How powerless would all their pomp, and pageantry, 
and wisdom, be to sustain them, if called to chan 
places with this poor slave! He had a principle 
within him superior to them all; and when the 
morning which he longs for shall come, how in- 
finitely bétter than theirs will his lot appear to an 
admiring universe. And that morning shall ere 
long break in upon thy darkness, benighted old 
man! The light of the natural sun, and the face 
of this fair world will never, indeed, revisit you ; 
and the remnant of your days must be spent in 
your monotonous task, by the side of the wicket 

deep in the caverns of the earth. But that 
bright and blessed hope of a resurrection morning 
shall not deceive you. The Saviour, in whom you 
trust, shall manifest himself to you, even in your 
deep darkness; and at the appointed hour, the 
chains of slavery shall drop off, and the double 
night which envelops you shall vanish into the 
light, and the liberty and glory of heaven. And 
just in proportion to the depths of your darkness 
and degradation now, shall be the brightness and 
the joy of that everlasting day. 

**] would add, that on inquiry of the pious 
slaves engaged in these mines, I found that the 
blind old man had a fair reputation for piety, and 
that it was not till the loss of his eyes that he was 
led to accept of a Saviour. It may be that destruc- 
tion of his natural vision was the necessary means 
of opening the eye of faith within his soul. And 
though we should shudder at the thought of ex- 
changing conditions with him on earth, yet who 
can say, but his peculiar and deep tribulation here, 





may prepare his soul for a distinction in glory 
which we might well covet. O, how much better 
to endure even his dark degradation and privations, 
sustained by his hopes, than to partake of their 
fortune, who live in luxury or pleasure, or riot in 
wealth ; or lord it over prostrate millions, or have 
fame’s trumpet sounding before them wherever 
they go; if with their good things here we must 
have their portion in eternity! How very proba- 
ble that as they lift up their eyes hereafter in hell 
being in torments, they may see this poor slave in 
Abraham’s bosom, and entreat that he may be sent 
with a drop of water to cool their parched tongues. 

** The scene which I have now described affords a 
most animating lesson of encouragement to the 
tried and afflicted, and of reproof to the complaining 
and discontented. 

‘* Suppose health does fail us, and poverty op- 
oy us, and our friends forsake us, and our best 
aid plans prove abortive, so that a dark cloud 
settles upon our worldly aspects. Who of us is 
reduced so low as to be willing to change places 
with this poor slave? And yet he is able to keep 
his spirits buoyant by the single hope of future 
glory. He thinks of a morning that is to come, 
when even his deep and dreadful darkness shall 
pass away; and the thought has a magic power to 
sustain him. If we are Christians, shall not that 
same hope chase away our despondency, and nerve 
us to bear cheerfully those trials which are far in- 
ferior to hist And as to murmuring at the allot- 
ments of Providence, and regarding our lot as a 
hard one, how ashamed ought we to be of such 
feelings, when we think of the uncomplaining sub- 
mission of this ignorant slave, sitting alone days and 
months by his wicket gate, deep in the earth’s 
bosom, and destined never again to see the light of 
day. Let us see to it rather, that his example does 
not condemn us in the day of judgment, and that 
we be not compelled to take our place far below 
him in the kingdom of heaven, if indeed we enter 
there. 

** This scene, also, cannot but remind us of the 
amazing change which the morning hoped for by 
this old man will produce in his condition. It was 
something, I thought, to be lifted out of the deep 
dungeon where he sits, to the light of the day; it 
would be far more to be restored to sight, when 
thus brought to the surface. Another priceless 
boon would be relieved from the rule of slavery ; 
although in the present case I had reason to think 
that rule of the gentlest kind. But still more 
glorious will be an introduction into the city of 
which the Lord God Almighty, and the Lamb are 
the light. Oh, as I looked at the old man in his 
dungeon, and thought of all these changes, and of 
his becoming a pure, spotless spirit in the New 
Jerusalem, how insignificant did the proudest earthly 
distinction appear, and how did the title of Christian 
swallow them all up, and that only seem of any 
consequence.” 





THE BLIND BOY. 


Ir was a blessed summer day, 
The floweret bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thing in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on 
th the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 
Two children that had hither strayed. 
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A MOTHER’S MEMORIES—KENNST DU DAS LAND. 


Just at an aged birch-tree’s foot 
A little boy and girl reclined, 
His hand in hers she kindly put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind ! 
“ Dear Mary,”’ said the poor blind boy, 
** That little bird sings very long, 
Say, do you see him in his joy? 
And is he pretty as his song?” 
“* Yes, Edward, yes,” replied the maid, 
**] see the bird on yonder tree ;’’ 
The poor boy sighed, and gently said— 
** Sister, | wish that J could sce. 
“* The flowers, you say, are very fair, 
And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there,— 
How beautiful for one who sees! 
** Yet I the fragrant flower can smell, 
And I can feel the green leaf’s shade, 
And | can hear the notes that swell 
From these dear birds that Ged has made. 


** So, sister, God is kind to me, 

Though sight, alas! he has not given ; 
But tell me are there any blind 

Among the children up in heaven?” 


“* No, dearest Edward, there all see ! 
But wherefore ask a thing so odd?”’ 
“Oh! Mary, he’s so good to me, 
I thought I'd like to look at God.” 


Ere long, disease his hand had laid 
On that dear boy so mee’: and mild ; 
His widowed mother wept, and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 
He felt the warm tears on his face, 
And said, ‘‘ Oh never weep for me! 
I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
Where, Mary says, | God shall see. 
“* And you ‘ll come there, dear Mary, too, 
And mother, when you get up there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that “tis you,— 
You know I never saw you here.” 
He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given, 
When God took up that poor blind boy, 
And opened first his eyes in heaven. 





A MOTHER’S MEMORIES. 


Tue “ ship-wrecked affections” of the wife and 
mother, though nowhere else referred to in Mrs. 
Butler’s ‘‘ Year of Consolation” in Italy, find im- 
passioned utterance in the occasional verse with 
which the pages of the Diary are interspersed— 
rising incidentally out of some incident in the text. 
*« IT have seen to-day,’ she writes, ‘‘ the first blos- 
soms of the spring,'’ and hence arises to her des- 
olate recollection this affecting maternal scene :— 


The blossoms hang again upon the tree, 

As when with their sweet breath they greeted me 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 
When thou, first blossom of my spring, wast born, 
And as I lay, panting from the fierce strife 

With death and agony that won thy life, 

Their snowy clusters hung on their brown bough, 
F’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou ; 
They seem to me thy sisters, oh, my child, 

And now the air, full of thei~ fragrance mild, 
Recalls that hour; a ten-fold agony 

Pulls at my heart-strings, as I think of thee. 


Was it in vain? Oh, was it all in vain! 

That night of hope, of terror, and of pain, 

When from the shadowy boundaries of death 

I brought thee safely, breathing living breath. 

Upon my heart—it was a holy shrine, 

Full of God’s praise—they laid thee, treasure 
mine ! 

And from its tender depths the blue heaven smiled, 

And the white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, 

And sudden joy of a new life was spread, 

Like a mysterious halo, round that bed. 

And now how is it, since eleven years 

Have steeped that memory in bitterest tears? 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy childless mother sits lamenting o'et 

Flowers, which the spring calls from this foreign 
earth, 

Thy twins, that crowned the morning of thy birth. 

How is it with thee—lost—lost—precious one! 

In thy fresh spring-time growing up alone? 

What warmth unfolds thee'—what sweet dews 
are shed, 

Like love and patience, over thy young head? 

What holy springs feed thy deep inner life? 

What shelters thee from passion’s deadly strifet 

What guards thy growth, straight, strong, and full, 
and free, 

Lovely and glorious, oh, my fair young tree? 

God—Fatuer—Thou—who by this awful fate 

Hast lopped, and stripped, and left me desolate! 

In the dark bitter floods that o’er my soul 

Their billows of despair triumphant roll, 

Let me not be o’erwhelmed ! 

Boston Post. 





“KENNST DU DAS LAND,” ETC. 


Away with all jesting, sit procul! ye scorners, 
I sing the land of tobacco about ! 
Of Gnadige Frauen, and Hoch Woh)gebornen, 
Of Hamels Coteletten, and eke sauer kraut ; 
Where oo the language can interdict joking, 
Nor gleam of bright fancy can ever arouse 
The brains that are torpid by hourly smoking, 
Or inventing flat phrases to flatter fat Fraus ; 
Where men have no higher enjoyment than*spitting, 
Or lounging in gardens to sip sour wine ; 
And lady-like pastimes are centred in knitting, 
Or cooking fat messes adapted for swine ; 
Where age is like childhood, and childhood old- 
fashioned, 
Where prosing and twaddle are taken for sense ; 
Where even young manhood is never impassioned, 
And the semblance of pleasantry deemed an 
offence. 
The fancy-struck maiden—I hope I shan’t kill her 
By letting such treason escape from my hand ; 
But such is the country of Goethe and Schiller, 
And such are the types of the famed Fatherland. 
Boston Post.’ 





Tre Osrrich.—‘‘ I am going to fly,”’ cried the 
gigantic ostrich ; and the whole assembly of birds 
gathered round in earnest expectation. ‘I am go 
ing to fly,’’ he cried again ; and stretching out his 
immense pinions, he shot, like a ship with outspread 
sails, away over the ground, without, however, ris 
ing an inch above it. 

Thus it happens, when a notion of being poetical 
takes possession of unpoetical brains ; in the open- 
ing of their monstrous odes they boast of their inten- 





tion to soar over clouds and stars, but nevertheless 
remain constant to the dust.— Lessing. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ONLY SON. 


Tue Rev. Cyril Danvers was about to ascend 
his village pulpit to preach his first sermon. A 
formidable effort was this to the young curate, for 
he was hardly six-and-twenty, and of a studious and 
retiring disposition. He stood in the little vestry, 
while the old man who fulfilled the combined lay 
and clerical duties of gardener to the rector, verger, 


and sexton, arranged his gown with ceremonious | 


care. The tiny cracked looking-glass over the fire- 
place refleeted the young clergyman’s face—fair, 
and pleasant to look upon, but now changing from 
red to pale, like that of a timid girl. The last 
verse of the simple, but sweet and solemn hymn, 
resounded from within, warning the curate that he 
must muster up all his courage. A respectful 
‘God be with you, sir!’’ from the old man, turned 
his thoughts from his own natural timidity to the 
igh and holy duty he had to perform; and the 
young curate walked from the vestry to the pulpit, 
with a pale face, indeed, and a beating heart, but 
with a quiet and religious feeling that befitted the 
ume and place. 

As Cyril Danvers began, his voice trembled, for 
he thought how much depended on this his first ser- 
mon; for on his talents and success hung the hopes, 
zimost the means of subsistence, of a widowed 
mother and two young sisters ; but as he proceeded, 
the sacredness of his task drove away all worldly 
thoughts, and he spoke with an earnest enthusiasm 
that went to the heart of his simple hearers. Per- 
haps Cyril felt relieved that they were chiefly of 
the humbler class, and that his own good, but 
somewhat cold and stern superior, was absent from 
his pew, whose only occupant was the rector’s 
daughter, Lucy Morton. We fancy all Lucies 
must be fair, and gentle, and good; and Lucy 
Morton did not belie her name, so that the young 
earate need have feared no harsh criticism from 
her. He was too lately arrived in the village 
even to know her by sight; but a passing glance 
at the rector’s pew showed him a sweet face, lifted 
up with such pious and earnest attention, that it 
gave him courage; and Cyril Danvers ended his 
first sermon, feeling that the great effort of his life 
was over, and over well. 

He walked to his lonely home through the quiet 
meadows, that lay sleeping in the Sabbath sunshine 
of June, with feelings of calm and thankful glad- 
ness, and thought of his future life with less doubt 
and hopelessness than he had done since the day 
when the young collegian had been called home to 
his dying father, to have intrusted to his loving 
care the three helpless women, whose sole stay and 
succor in this world was the only brother and only 
son. What acharm there is often in the words 
“only son!’? Sometimes it conjures up visions of 
petted childhood, unrestrained youth, heirship to 
broad lands, and everything that undivided love and 
fortane can bestow. But Cyril Danvers had to 
prove the darkness of the other side of the subject, 
when family cares, heavy enough for ripe manhood, 
overwhelm the youth of an only son, who has so 
many dependent on him alone, until nothing but 
love can make the burden lighter. 

However, the young man had borne and tri- 
umphed over many cares; and when at last, a few 
weeks after the Sunday with which our tale begins, 
he brought his mother and sisters to a small but 
pretty cottage witltin a short walk of his new cura- 
cy, Cyril felt the quiet content of a man who has 
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done his duty so far, and has reason to look for- 
ward to a season of tranquillity and happiness. 
Most joyful was he in having secured a home for 
his aged mother, and the two young and beautiful 
creatures who called him brother. But for him, 
these would have been thrown on the bitter world 
in utter helplessness ; for, a hundred years ago— 
|the date of our tale—women were but imperfectly 
educated, nor held the same position in society 
which they now justly sustain, and it was almost 
impossible for a young female, plunged from afflu- 
|ence into poverty, to gain a livelihood by any of the 
many ways through which unmarried and unpro- 
\tected women may in our days honorably and sue- 
cessfully struggle against hard fortune. For this 
/reason, the high-principled and affectionate brother 
|murmured not for a moment at his burden, but was 
thankful that his own hardly-earned salary, and the 
poor remnant of his mother’s dowry, would suf- 
fice to keep Frances and Jessie from suffering the 
bitterness of want. 

The summer passed lightly and pleasantly over 
the curate’s little family. here had been time 
enough to remove the shadow of death which had 
overwhelmed them when their father was taker 
away. ‘The sisters’ and brother were all young, 
and in youth life is so easily made pleasant! even 
the void which death Jeaves is not eternal ; and now 
the sole token of him who was gone, remained in 
the mourning garb of the widowed mother, which 
she would never lay aside, save for the garments of 
eternal rest. Light-hearted Jessie sang like a bird 
once more; was wild with joy at living in the 
beautiful country ; and enticed Cyril from his books, 
jand Frances from her charities in the village, where 
she and the rector’s daughter were the good angels 
of the poor and needy. Lucey Morton had at first 
sight liked the curate’s eldest sister, and the liking 
soon became love. Not that they were similar in 
disposition, for that friendship does not always re- 
quire. Luey’s nature was joyeus as a sunny sum- 
mer’s day, while Frances was like the same day— 
calm, serene, but sunless. Hers was the tempera- 
ment over which sorrow never passes lightly, and 
she had one bitterness which her brother and sister 
were spared; Frances had loved, deeply and truly, 
and her change of fortune had forever parted her 
from that love. She did not sink under the loss; 
but her smiles were less frequent, and more sad; 
and many of her companions used to say that 
Frances Danvers, at four-and-twenty, looked like 
one certain to be an old maid. 

Nevertheless, every one loved Miss Danvers, 
from the village children, whom she taught to sing 
—to the wonder and annoyance of the rural Or- 
pheus, a blacksmith, who was wont to lead the 
church-music, showing forth his six-feet height and 
stentorian Jungs in front of the gallery—even to the 
grave rector himself, who invariably seemed pleased 
to see the gentle and lady-like Frances as his 
daughter’s companion. Together they visited the 
poor and sick, often meeting, in their rounds, with 
the curate himself, on whom devolved much of the 
pastoral duties of the parish, and whose gentle 
manners, and earnest but unobtrusive zeal, endeared 
him every month more and more to the simple peo- 
ple among whom his lot was cast. In this primi- 
tive region there were few above the rank of farm- 
ers, so that the rector’s daughter, while too gentle 
to despise her more uncultured neighbors, felt and 
expressed herself very happy in having found as 
sociates of her own age, similar in station, educa- 
tion, and pursuits to herself. 
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The frank-hearted and unsophisticated Lucy did 
not disguise her love for Frances, nor the sincere 
pleasure she felt in the society of Cyril. Her laugh 
was gayest, her sweet face brightest, when he was 
by; until the student ceased to shut himself up 
with his books, and his countenance wore a look of 
continual happiness, which gladdened his mother’s 
heart. All the winter the four young people met 
almost every day ; and it was only when the spring 
brought to the rectory a visitor, who took away a 
slight share of Lucy’s society from them, that the 
curate and his sisters began to think how dull their 
little parlor was without the bright smile and cheer- 
ful voice of the reetor’s daughter. 

Miss Hester Dimsdale, Lucy’s guest, was one 
of those plain but attractive girls who make tact, 
good sense, and good nature atone for the want of 
beauty. She was very lively and open-hearted ; 
too much so, perhaps, for she had a way of telling 
unpleasant truths, and of making cutting remarks, 
which she called *‘ speaking her mind,” but which 
was often anything but agreeable to the feelings of 
others. Her penetration discovered at once the 
state of things between her friend Lucy and the 
Danverses, and a few pointed words at once tore 
the veil from Cyril’s eyes ; he beheld his own heart, 
and while he saw, he trembled. 

**Why are you so thoughtful, Cyril?’’ asked 
Frances one evening afer she had for some minutes 
watched her brother, who sat with a book on his 
knee, though evidently not reading. 

Jessie started up and looked over his shoulder. 
‘* Why, he has been sitting here an hour, and has 
not even turned over the second page! A pretty 
stadent is my clever brother becoming !”’ said the 
laughing girl, shaking her curls in his face. 

Cyril looked confused. ‘1 fear I am getting 
lazy, Jessie ; but I have so many things to think 
about and to do.” 

** And is that the reason you have been so grave 
lately? Why, Cyril, I have hardly seen a smile 
on your face since—yes, ever since Hester Dims- 
dale came.”’ 

‘Ts that the grand era, then?”’ said her brother, 
foreing a long-absent smile to his lips. 

Jessie looked very wise. ‘‘ Ah, I see how it 
is!’’ she answered in a sedate whisper. ‘* I know 
what has come over the grave Cyril Danvers—he 
loves some one!”’ 

“* Yes, I love my mother, and you, little tor- 


ment !’’ interrupted the young man quickly, as he} 


stooped over his kneeling sister and kissed her 
cheek, so that his face was hidden from her view. 

** What! and not Frances too'’’ archly said the 
merry Jessie. 

Cyril turned towards the elder sister a look which 
needed no words ; it was evident he loved her even 
more than he did the gay damsel of eighteen, who 
was ever the pet of the family. Then he took up 
his book, and went silently into his own room. 

The gay gia had touched a chord that vibrated 
fearfully in her brother’s heart. Cyril did love, 
and love passionately ; and he knew it was all in 
vain ; for how could he hope to marry? Even had 
Luey loved him—he never thought she did; but 
even had it been so, how could he tear from his 
heart and home those dear ties, without which cruel 
severance he could not hope to take a wife? The 
strife was very bitter in the young man’s bosom. 
He had been so happy with his mother and sisters ; 
and now it seemed that they stood between him and 
the girl he loved, so that, without sacrificing them, 
he could never hope to marry her. Sometimes he 


felt thankful that Lucy seemed not to love him, or 
the struggle would have been harder still. But 
then she regarded him kindly—he might soon have 
gained her Jove, had he dared ; and her father was 
a kind, good man, who would not oppose his child’s 
happiness. Then poor Cyril fell at once from his 
pictured dream ; he thought of his deserted sisters, 
alone and unprotected by the shelter of a brother's 
love, knowing that his income and his home were 
now the right of another, and they were desolate. 
He could not be the cause of this—not even to win 


No wonder was it that such an agonizing strife 
in his heart made Cyril’s face mournful, much as 
he strove to hide his feelings from every eye. But 
it was terrible to have at times to struggle with the 
bitter thoughts that would rise up against the inno- 
cent ones who knew not how much he sacrificed 
for their sakes ; and to be in the presence of her 
who had awakened this passionate and fata! love, 
was almost more than the young man could bear. 
He would have sunk under the conflict, but that it 
did not last long. 

One day Hester Dimsdale came to announce her 
sudden departure, and Lucy was to return with her 
for a twelvemonth’s visit to London; and the two 
- had come to bid an abrupt adieu at the cottage. 

“rances was rather pained to see that her sweet 
friend Lucy so little regretted the parting. She 
might have been more sad; but then she was so 
young and gay, and was going to so many antici- 
pated pleasures! When Lucy kissed Mrs. Dap- 
vers with a tearful adieu, Frances forgave her at 
once for looking so happy. Cyril saw nothing, felt 
nothing, except that Lucy was going, that his 
heart was riven with despairing love, and that he 
must conceal it. 

Frances and her brother walked home with them, 
in the twilight, across the still meadows. Cyril 
felt as if dreaming. He only knew that Lucy's 
hand trembled on his arm, and that her downcast 
face was sad as she spoke of her departure. 

‘Are you sorry to leave ust’’ asked Cyril in 
earnest tones, that mocked his attempts to conceal 
his feelings. 

Lacy did not speak, but one large tear fell on 
the handful of bright flowers which Mrs. Danvers 
had, for the last time, gathered for her favorite. 

Another moment, and Cyril would have forgot- 
ten all his resolves, and poured forth his impassioned 
love ; but Frances unconsciously turned round. He 
saw her pale, languid, though beautiful face, and 
the weakness was gone. The son and brother 
would not forsake his duty even for love. 

When, after a passing silence, Lucy’s voice be- 
side him sounded cheerful as ever, Cyril thought 
with a stern joy that his love was unreturned, and 
beeame calm once more. As they parted, he looked 
with one fixed gaze of intense affection in her face, 
half raised her hand to his lips, then relinquished 
it without the kiss, drew his sister’s arm within his 
own, and turned homeward. 

For many weeks after Lucy had departed, the 
village seemed desolate indeed. So the curate’s 
sisters felt and said; and Frances, with a quick- 
sighted earnestness, given by ner own olden love, 
watched her brother’s every look. But he seemed 
calmer than usual, spoke of Lucy in his usual tone, 
read her frequent letters, and even sent some few 
kind m s in answer to hers. The anxious 
sister was deceived. Concealment was impossible 
to her own womanly nature ; she felt satisfied that 





she had been mistaken, for Cyril never could thus 
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have hidden his love. She knew not the extent to 
which love can give strength of purpose. 

It happened, too, that before very long another 
subject engrossed the thoughts of the tender sister. 
The gay and beautiful Jessie gained a lover; one 
who fad seen her at the village church, wooed, and 
won her ; for he was comparatively rich, handsome, 
and good withal, and worthy to be trusted with the 
youngest darling of the family. So in a few 
inonths Jessie Danvers became a bride. 

There is always a vague sadness attendant on 
the first wedding ina family. It is the first tie 
broken, the first bird that leaves the nest to venture, 
on half-fledged wings, in a world untried. Mrs. | 
Danvers wept almost as much at her daughter's | 
wedding as at her husband’s death. Frances, too, | 
was sad; it brought back her own love-sorrows— 
unspoken, but still unhealed. Cyril only seemed 
cheerful ; he was sorry to part with his sister, his 
pretty plaything from boyhood. But then Jessie 
was so happy; she loved, and was beloved; and 
the brother acknowledged to himself, without feel- 
ing it to be a sinful thought, that thus one bar had 
been removed from between hiinself and Lucy Mor- 
ton. Cyril knew that she was still free, for she wrote 
unreservedly to Frances ; and the delicious hope 
would come oftener and oftener to his heart, that 
sweet Lucy might be his wife after all. The young 
curate was always delicate in health ; but now re- 
aewed hope lent a color to his cheek, and a firmness | 
to his step, so that when Frances left the village to | 
pay a visit to the bride, she only quitted one happy 
home for another. As the affectionate sister looked 
upon Jessie’s beaming face, and remembered Cyril's 
cheerful adieu, she felt glad that there was still 
happiness in the world ; though, in her own bitter 
loneliness, she thought of the past, and wept. 

The time did not pass wearily with Cyril and his 
mother, even though the visit of Frances extended 
from weeks to months. Her letters, too, had a 
cheerful, hopeful tone, which cheered them both ; 
and Cyril, who knew not how deeply that sad first- 
love had entwined itself with every fibre of his sis- 
ter’s heart, thought with pleasure—in which it 
surely was hardly wrong if one selfish idea com- 
bined—that there might come a time when Frances 
too would be a happy wife, and his own reward for | 
all he had sacrificed might be Lucy Morton’s love. | 
Thus Cyril would dream, as he sat by his winter | 
fireside, and thought how that fireside would Jook | 
with his aged mother in her arm-chair, and a young | 
wife in the other, who wore the sweet face of Lu- | 
cy Morton, until his countenance seemed radiant 
with joy, and Mrs. Danvers would rouse her son 
from his reverie, to ask him what he was thinking 
about to make him look so happy. 

When winter was stealing into spring, Frances 
suddenly returned. They had not known of her 
coming, and both mother and brother gazed with 
wondering delight on her face. She was still pale, 
but there was a soft light in her blue eyes, and a 
tremulous smile playing about her mouth, that told 
of some happy secret. After a few hours, Frances 
said, with a deep blush, that made the transparent 
cheek glow, until the once sedate Frances looked 
as beautiful as Jessie. ‘‘ Dear mamma! shall you 
be glad to see an old friend? Charles—that is, Mr. 
Wilmington—said he should be passing Elmdale 
to-morrow ; and—and i 

Frances could say no more ; her arms were thrown 
round her mother’s neck, and the blush and the 
smile ended in tears more delicious still. The se- 














cret was told; she had again met him so long re- 


membered ; death had claimed the harsh father on 
whom he was dependent ; and Charles Wilmington 
was free to woo and wed his early love. So the 
gentle Frances was not destined to be an old maid, 
but a happy wife, and that ere long. 

“* Why did you not write to us of this, my most 
mysterious sister !’’ asked Cyril, when he had given 
his warm brotherly congratulations. 

** Because—because | thought I would rather tell 
you ; and you know good news will bear delay,” 
said Frances, laughing and blushing. 

“Then I had better delay mine. But no, I must 
tell you: old Mr. Calvert died last month, and I 
was this morning greeted as rector of Charlewood.”” 

‘**What! the pretty village close by’ Iam se 
glad! My dear, dear Cyril, how happy you will 
be !’’ cried Frances joyfully. 

‘** How happy I am!” answered her brother; 
and no one who looked on his radiant face could 
doubt it. 

The brother and sister took their old twilight 
walk together through the green meadows that led 
to Elmdale. They were too happy to talk much ; 
but they breathed the soft evening air, and looked 
at the tinted cloudsy and thought—as hundreds of 
young hearts have done, are doing, and ever will 
do—how pleasant is the evening of spring, and 
how sweet it is to love! Suddenly, from the old 
church of Elmdale, came the cheerful sound of 
marriage-bells ; Cyril and Frances glanced at one 
another with that beaming, half-conscious smile, the 
free-masonry of love. 

“Who are those bells ringing for?’ asked 
Cyril of the old sexton, who was hastily crossing 
the field. 

** Don’t you know, sir? But master went away, 
and told nobody, I think. It is Miss Lucy ; she 
was married to a grand London gentleman yester- 


| day morning.” 


** Then that is the reason she has not written to 
me for so long,’’ said Frances, as the old man 
walked quickly away. ‘ But Cyril—oh, Cyril!” 
the sister almost shrieked, as she turned and saw 
the fearful expression of her brother's face. In a 
moment Frances read there the tale of hidden, self- 
denying, and now hopeless love. Without a word 
she led him to the bank, for he could not stand; 
and there, with his sister's hand in his, and her face 
bending over him in fearful sympathy, Cyril gave 
way to all his love—all his despair. Merrily the 
wedding bells rang on; they sounded now like a fu- 
neral knell to the two, who went home through the 
gathering darkness. The gloom without was 
nothing to that within the hearts of both. How all 
things had changed in one little hour! 

Charles Wilmington came, but his affianced bride 
met him with a welcome in which there was more 
of sadness than joy. Frances wished to defer her 
marriage ; but Cyril would not suffer it. He gave 
his sister away to her long faithful lover, and tried 
to congratulate them, and to smile cheerfully ; but 
it was a mournful wedding. Frances felt that her 
presence gave Cyril an additional pang; her own 
happy love was too strong a contrast to his desolate 
sorrow. The sister saw that it was best she should 
go; yet, as the carriage whirled her away, ever 
and anon that pale, agonized face floated between 
her and the husband so dearly loved ; and amidst her 
bridal happiness, Frances mourned for her brother. 

Cyril and his mother were now left alone to- 
gether. He had exacted a promise from Frances, 
that neither this fond mother, nor Jessie, shonld 
ever be pained by the knowledge of his fatal secret , 
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and so Mrs. Danvers came to live at Charlewood 
Rectory with a feeling of unmixed pleasure and 
hope. Sometimes she thought her soon looked 
pes wl and paler than he bed eos for some months ; 
but then Cyril was always grave, and never very 
strong. His new devties also took him so muc 
away from her; for he was none of those idle shep- 
herds, who think one day’s tending in the week 
enough for the flock. And Cyril, however weary 
he came in, had always a smile and a cheerful 
word for his mother. He was too gentle and good | 
to make her suffer for the deadly gloom which had | 
fallen over his whole life ; it was not her fault, nor | 
that of his innocent sisters, that he had lost sweet 
Lucy Morton. 

‘That name now was never breathed, save by | 
(yril himself, in the lonely hours of suffering, of | 
which no one knew. She did not revisit Elmdale, | 
but went abroad with her husband. Change of 
abode happily removed Cyril from many haunting 
memories of his lost Jove ; and to every one else it 
seemed as though she had never been. After 
some years, many began to wonder why the young 
reetor of Charlewood never married ; but then he 
was so devoted to his aged mother, it might be 
that there was no room in his heart for any other 
love. Jessie's troop of children sported round 
their quiet, pale-faced uncle; and Mrs. Wilming- 
ton, too, came with her little Cyril. so like his 
namesake, even in childhood. el saw that | 
her brother was calm and content, engrossed with 
his high and holy calling. He never mentioned | 
Lucy; and the sister returned to her beloved | 
home, satisfied that Cyril was at peace, if not) 
happy. mae 

And she was right. Sorrow that brings with it | 





As Cyril passed up the stairs, he almost expected 
to see Lucy Morton’s face again in the rectory 


Ww. 

In that pew, which was generally vacant, sat a 
lady and two blooming children. She raised her 
bowed head when the prayer was over, and Cyril 
beheld his first, his only, and lost love. Lucy sat 
in matronly grace, with her babes by her side, 
happiness and peace shining in every feature of her 
still beautiful face. A mournful shade passed over 
it when she looked at him whose love she never 
knew. What a contrast was there between the 
two now! 

Cyril preached with a voice that was hardly 
more tremulous than usual. He shut out all earth- 
ly love from his eyes and his heart. But as he de- 
scended the pulpit his very lips had an ashen hue, 
and the retiring congregation heard with pity and 
regret that he had fainted on reaching the vestry. 
The old sexton—he was living still—said that the 
long walk had been too much for poor Mr. Dan- 
vers; and the farmers’ wives shook their heads, 
and said that he was always too good for this 
world. Meanwhile Cyril went home, and never 
recrossed his own threshold more. 

But though, in a few days, he lay down on his 
bed to rise no more, it was some weeks before the 
dread shadow folded his still arms round his prey. 
Frances came to her brother, and Cyril talked with 
that calmness and peace which the near approach 
of death often gives of all the past. His mind was 
clear and joyful. He spoke of Lucy; and with 
the quick ear of sickness, distinguished her voice 
and footstep in the room below, where she came 


| almost daily to inquire about him, and to see her 


former friend. At first Frances could hardly bear 


no self-reproach, can be borne in time with pa-| to look upon her; but then she thought how wrong 
uence. Cyril had in a great measure learned to| such feelings were, and listened to Lucy as she 
look on life with less bitterness; he no longer suf-| spoke of her beloved and kind husband, and her 
fered the uncontrollable anguish which had at first | beautiful children, though it gave her many a pang 
prostrated him in the dust; but he never again re-| when she remembered him who was now fast de- 
covered the cheerful spirit of old. It has been said | parting. 
that men never love like women—that they soon; One morning Lucy came earlier than usual. She 
recover from a loss such as Cyril had felt ; but this | sat many minutes alone, and then Frances’ footsteps 
is not true. Rarely does a man love with his| sounded slow and heavily on the stairs, and she 
whole soul, as a woman does; but when he does, | entered. 
the passion lasts for a lifetime, with an intensity! Lucy's eyes asked the question her tongue could 
unknown to most women. Cyril's love had en-| not utter. 
grossed every feeling of a sensitive nature, united ** Allis well with him now,” said Frances, and 
to a delicate frame, and neither ever completely | her voice was strangely calm. ‘‘ My brother is at 
rallied from the shock. rest.”’ 

Every year that passed over Cyril’s head, his; Cyril had died that morning. 
slight form became more bent, and his face more A few days after, Lucy and Frances sat together 
colorless and thin. When little past thirty, he | in the darkened house. Tt was the night before all 
lookec. like a man whose prime of life had gone by. | that was mortal of poor Cyril was given to earth. 
Winter ever brought with it pain and failing health, "They could now speak of him without tears; and 
so that he was obliged to relinquish many of his | they talked of old times, and old pleasures shared 


duties to his curate. For months he seldom went 
beyond the rectory and the church, where his voice | 
was still heard, but fainter and more unearthly | 
each Sabbath that came. He rarely visited Elm- 
dale, for Mr. Morton had died not long after Lucy’s 
marriage. 

One Sunday, however, the then vicar requested 
Mr. Danvers to supply his place at Elmdale church, 
and Cyril assented. It might be that he had a 
vague presentiment that it would be the last time 
he should lift his voice from the spot so hallowed 
by many old recollections. As he stood in the 
little vestry, all looked the same as ten years be- 
fore, when he was about to mount the pulpit for the 
first time. It was the same season, too, and the 
June sun lighted up the old walls as it did then. 





with him who was no more. 

Frances took the hand of her former companion. 
‘** All is changed with us now, Lucy; we are no 
longer young, and our feelings are different from 
what they once were. It can do no wrong, either 
to the living or the dead, if 1 tell you, now that you 
are acherished and devoted wife, that he who is 
gone loved you with a passionate love which ceased 
but with life.”’ 

Lucy's face grew pale, and she burst into tears. 
** Why—oh, why did I never know this ?”’ 

‘* Because he could not hope to marry; and he 
was too honorable to drive his sisters from his 
home, or to bind the girl he*loved by a doubtful en- 
gagement. He saw you did not love him.” 

** Because he never said one word of love to me, 
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or I should soon have learned to love him, and then 
he might not have died !’’ said Lucy, still weeping. 

ss Hush, Lucy! All is best now. You are 
sas Pe love your husband.”’ 

** 1 do love him ; and he is worthy to be loved,”’ 
answered the wife earnestly. ‘‘ But poor, poor 
Cyril!’’ and again she wept. 

** Do not mourn for him,’’ said Frances ; “ he 
might never have had a long life ; and who shall 





~~ that he did not feel the sweet peace of duties 
fulfilled, and of knowing that his self-sacrifice was 
not in vain? Lucy, I, Cyril’s sister, amidst all my 
grief, shall love you, and feel that you have done 
no wrong. Yet it is very bitter!’’ cried Frances 
as her composure forsook her, and she bowed her- 
self in agony. ‘* Qh, would that I had died for 
thee, my brother—my only brother !”’ 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Ir will be seen, by a notice in this sheet, that 
various designs for a monument to the memory of 
Washington have been sent to the committee ap- 
pointed to receive them, and that they are exhibited 
at No. 86 in the Merchants’ Exchange. We hope, 
for our part, that the persons charged with select- 
ing from among these designs, will proceed with due 
caution. ‘The monument is likely to be built, and 
it is of some importance that it should not be dis- 
creditable to the city. An architectural design, in 
the Gothic style, has been for some time in circula- 
tion, which we cannot say we admire, notwith- 
standing the example of an architectural monu- 
ment to Walter Scott. Architects are not the best 
persons to be consulted in regard to monuments ; 
their province and their study is to plan buildings 
for some practical purpose, giving them at the same 
time the most agreeable proportions and most fit- 
ting symmetry. A monument is a mere matter of 
taste, and its design, therefore, falls within the 
province of the painter and the sculptor. 

A correspondent, himself an artist, sends us the 
following reflections : 

** | perceive that a monument to the memory of 
Washington is now very soon to be erected in this 
city. Who are the advisers of the committee ap- 
pointed to procure a design for this work I do not | 
know. They will probably receive designs from 
various quarters, and if they follow the example of 
other committees, constituted of men who have not 
given much previous attention to the subject, they 
will be pretty sure not to choose the best. I hear, 
however, that this committee are determined not to 
proceed rashly, but to take the best counsel they 
ean obtain. 

** At all events I hope they will not adopt the 
plan of building a Gothic spire, tapering upwards 
with a dozen stages of slender shafts and pointed 
arches and niches and canopies and pinnacles, as a 
monument to the man of calm, simple dignity, 
grave almost to austerity, who left his Virginia 
plantation, and the labors of agriculture, to com- 
mand the armies of his country ; and having seen 
his country free, retired gladly to the peaceful and 
primitive occupations he loved. A Gothie struc- 
ture, with its profusion of ornaments and appenda- 
ges, might form a very proper receptacle to en- 
shrine a statue of Walter Scott, the poet and ro- 
mance writer and antiquarian, but has not the 
slightest congruity as a memorial of the American 
general and president. 

“1 would not, for my part, have even an eques- 
trian statue. Why should we give General 
Washington an imaginary horse? Would the im- 





age of that great man borrow any dignity from 


heing set upon the back of any animal whatever? 
The practice of erecting equestrian statues to great 
men arose in the decline of art and among the Ro- 
mans ; the beautiful statues of illustrious Greeks 
which we possess—such as that of Aristides—sim- 
ply give the effigy of the individual. 

** This is the practice which I should be glad to 
see followed in erecting a monument to the memory 
of Washington. I would have a colossal statue 
of the man and the man only. I would no more 
give him a horse for a companion, than I would 
give him a black waiter, or a mastiff. Colossal I 
would have it, that it might be conspicuous among 
the tall piles of the city around it, and I would 
have it hewn from some enduring stone, granite, 

rhaps, or some other rock of our country that 
longa resists the injuries of the weather. Such 
a monument could not be objectionable on the score 
of taste, and all would acknowledge that it would 
be noble, and suited to the dignity and simplicity 
of his character whom it was designed to honor.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue Great West.—The circumference or 
border line of the United States is about nine 
thousand five hundred miles in length. It may be 
divided thus—Boundary in common with British 
North America, 3700 miles ; boundary in common 
with Mexico, 2300; coast of the Pacific, 700 ; 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 1000; and coast of 
the Atlantic, 1800. The territory thus enclosed 
includes nearly ten thousand miles of river and lake 
navigation, of which two thirds are in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Geographers of foreign countries 
have admitted that this extensive country has the 
most varied soil, climate and productions of any 
country on the face of the earth. The inevitable 
consequence of this is, that its capabilities for popu- 


‘lation and wealth are correspondingly great.— 


Buffalo Express. 

InroxicaTion From Eruer.—lIn a letter to the 
London Times, a correspondent denounces a very 
fatal habit that has newly sprung up :—*‘ Entering 
a chemist’s shop, a nurse came in for four ounces 
of ether. As the chemist poured it out he said to 
me, ‘ This is all the go now— it is used for inhala- 
tion.’ A small apparatus has been invented for 
ladies. So delightful are the sensations it produ- 
ces, that persons who have used it for the relief of 
pain continue to use it for the pleasure it affords. 
On a former occasion I had warned a chemist of 
the danger of yielding to a habit which would be- 
come his master. The warning was neglected— 
the habit has gained the mastery—and the man of 
talent and of energy has become the imbecile, driv- 
elling idiot.’’— Observer 
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214 DR. CHALMERS. 


From the Britannia. 
DR. CHALMERS. 


Tuomas Cuaumers was born at Anstruther, in 
Fifeshire, in April, 1780. His parents were com- 
mon tradespeople, who, with that laudable desire 
to give their children education for which the 
Scotch are distinguished, struggled hard to give 
Thomas a college education, that he might become 
a minister. He was, therefore, educated in all the 
higher branches of science and philosophy at St. 
Andrew’s College and University, having been pre- 
viously rooted and grounded in the elements at the 
parochial school of his native town. Having taken 
out his degree of master of arts, he atten ed the 
divinity-hall, and was licensed to preach at the be- 
ginning of the present centory. On becoming a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland, and even after 
his ordination as a minister of that church, he en- 
tered on engagements of a more general kind than 
those usually filled in connection with the clerical 
profession. He became a member of a yeomanry 
corps, and delivered different courses of scientific 
lectures in the neighborhood of his native town. 
After officiating for about two years as assistant in 
the parish of Cavers, he obtained a presentation to 
the firing of Kihnany, in Fifeshire. While there 
he continued to prosecute his scientific studies ; 
and when the chair of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh became vacant by the translation 
of Professor Playfair to the chair of natural philoso- 
phy, he was one of the many candidates who com- 
peted with the late Sir John Leslie for the vacant 
honor. He withdrew, however, at an early stage 
of the protracted contest which ensued. At this 
period the French war was raging, and Chalmers 
produced a volume on ‘‘ The Extent and Stability 
of the National Resources.’ It was not reprinted 
in his collected works, afterwards published in 
twenty-five volumes. For some years he remained 
at Kilmany, enjoying little more than provincial 
reputation, till the publication of some isolated ser- 
mons, and his contribution of the article ‘* Christi- 
anity’’ to the ‘* Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” edited 
by Sir D. Brewster, all of which were marked by 
evangelism of tone and expressed in a style of 
rugged and original grandeur. 

The following anecdote of his first essay as a 
preacher before a metropolitan congregation is told 
by a morning paper : —** In 1814 he went to Edin- 
burgh on private business, and having been re- 
quested to call on one of the city ministers, with a 
view to his preaching for him that day, he was dis- 
appointed to find that the reverend gentleman in- 
tended to preach for himself; but Mr. Fleming, for 
that was his name, gave him a note to Mr. Jones, 
of Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, who was then in deli- 
cate health and in want of supply. Mr. Chalmers 
hurried to the chapel on Sunday morning, got into 
it as Mr. Jones left the vestry, and was about to 
ascend the pulpit, and with more zeal than discre- 
tion walked straight up to him at the foot of the 
ae stairs, and seizing him by the tails of his coat, 
1eld him fast by one hand while he presented the 
note with the other. Mr. Jones, on seeing the 
tenor of the note, withdrew to the vestry, beckon- 
ing Chalmers to follow, and there placing on his 
shoulders his own gown, and putting round his 
neck his own bands, told him to ‘ mount the pulpit 
and preach like a man of God.’ Chalmers took for 
his text the passage in John where Christ says, ‘ If 
thou hadst known who it was that said, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldst have asked, and he would have 





given thee living waters ;’ from which he delivered 
a sermon so powerful and impressive, that from 
that day forward he was set down as the giant of 
the age.”’ 

In 1815 he got a call to the Tron church of Glas- 

ow, which he accepted, and soon after was or- 
dained in that new and extensive field of labor. He 
quickly proved himself equal to this larger trust, 
and by his indefatigable activity he did much for 
the spread of the religion, the elevation of the poor, 
and social improvement in Glasgow. In 1819 Mr. 
Chalmers was translated to the new church and par- 
ish of St. John, where he pursued his course of 
social regeneration with increasing success ; but in 
1823, the chair of moral philosophy in St. Andrew’s 
having become vacant, he was unexpectedly elected 
to fill it, and soon raised the department of mora! 
philosophy to a high eminence in the curriculum of 
that institution. m the time that he preached 
a sermon before the royal commissioner, at the 
meeting of the General Assembly in Edinburgh in 
1816, the popular effect of which was great, he was 
repeatedly offered the pastorship of one or other of 
the Edinburgh churches, but, conceiving that his 
talents and acquirements were such as qualified him 
better for teaching than preaching, he refused them 
all. A course of astronomical sermons, also 
reached in Edinburgh, contributed much to estab- 
ish his fame, and he became so much a favorite 
with the public wherever he appeared thereafter, 
that, to use his own words, he felt the burden of 
‘*a popularity of stare and pressure and animal 
heat.’”’ This remark had reference more particu- 
larly to some of his appearances in London, where 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Eldon, the Duke 
of Sussex, with several branches of the royal 
family, and many others, elbowed their way into 
crowded churches to hear him, and were impressed, 
to use the words of Foster, with that eloquence 
which ‘* strikes on your mind with irresistible force, 
and leaves you not the possibility of asking or think- 
ing whether it be eloquence ;*’ or, to adopt Lord 
Jeffrey's still more characteristic description, ‘‘ He 
could not say what it was, but there was something 
altogether remarkable about the man. The effects 
produced by his eloquence reminded him more of 
what he had read of Cicero and Demosthenes than 
anything he had ever heard.” 

n 1828 the chair of divinity in Edinburgh be- 
came vacant, and the magistrates and town coun- 
cil, being the patrons, unanimously elected Dr. 
Chalmers to the office. Here he had reached the 
highest object of his ambition, and devoted himself 
so assiduously to the duties of his appointment that 
his students increased in number to a very ineonven- 
ient extent. For four years he pursued his course 
in this chair with comparative abstraction from pub- 
lic affairs ; but in 1832 a variety of cireumstances 
combined to bring him on the stage of public life, 
where, as the leader of the evangelical party in the 
church, he commenced a struggle for church exten- 
sion, which ended in the disruption of 1843, and 
the establishment of the Free Church. 

No sooner had the doctor set himself to work out 
his great problem of church establishments being 
the emanation from which Christianity might by an 
aggressive movement take possession of the strong- 
holds of ignorance and vice, while dissent as an 
attractive institution would draw off some of those 
already religiously disposed, than he felt the dis- 
senters more difficult to manage than he had ex- 
pected, and the government less willing to build 
new churches, and give the ecclesiastical courts 
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absolute power in the management of them, than 
he had been led to expect. But the great majority 
of the people of Scotland, although they could not 
agree to many of Dr. Chalmers’ notions of ecclesi- 
astical government, yet sympathized with him in his 
non-intrusion doctrines, and backed him ap in his 
efforts to retain for the whole male communicants 
of the church, above twenty-one years of age, a 
right to a positive as well as a negative voice in the 
election of ministers. The doctor, in obedience to 
his convictions of duty, first proposed and carried in 
the assembly an act called ‘*The Veto Act,” 
which professedly gave to male communicants in 
churches the power tosay ‘‘ No’’ when a patron 
presented a licentiate to a vacant charge, assigning 
no reasons for the negation. The well-known 
Auchterarder case arose out of this act, and the 
house of lords having decided that the Church of 
Scotland had thus overreached herself, an appeal on 
popular grounds was made to the commons, but 
without effect. The Rev. Doctor now counselled 
a secession from the establishment, and on the 18th 
of May, 1843, no fewer than 474 ministers left the 
church. 

The New Assembly was opened by Dr. Chal- 
mers on the evening of that day, and henceforward 


somewhat retracted, the skin of the sole thickened 
into a pad. The form of one man, the younger— 
who was full of wild animation—is much like that 
of a lad, arrested in growth at the stage of adoles- 
cence, and clothed with the scanty but well-marked 
muscles of an old man. The man’s wife, also 
young, exhibits the most of what may perhaps be 
deemed plump and pretty among her own tribe. She 
is loquacious, and looks good-humored. The elder 
woman, who is about fifty years of age, is a miser- 
able scarecrow. Of the elder man we could see 
little, as he sat in sulks; some one having given 
sixpence to the younger woman, while the elder 
obtained only copper. The child is comparatively 
fair, and the peculiar traits of its race are all miti- 
gated in its form ; its nose is not in proportion nearly 
so depressed ; and altogether the baby is not very 
much unlike a dingy and underbred European child. 
Here one recognizes the common type of humanity ; 
the adults are undeveloped children, stricken with 
senility while their forms are still immature. The 
man’s voice is not disagreeable ; but though loud it 
is boyish, deficient in volume, and devoid of manly 
grufiness. ‘The language is very peculiar. Three 
of the consonants, we observed, consisted of these 
sounds—the noise made by the lips in slightly kiss- 


he threw himself heart and soul into the schemes of| ing, as when you kiss your hand; that made by 


the Free Church. His last effort was to obtain 
sufficient funds for the erection of a college and uni- 
versity buildings, in the final act of which he was 
engaged, previous to the building being commenced, 
when he was struck dowa, in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. 

Dr. Chalmers held both the degrees of D. D. 
and LL. D.; and was the first Presbyterian minis- 
ter who obtained an honorary degree from the Uni- 


smacking the tip of the tongue against the palate, 
as you do when tasting a flavor, or as some women 
do when they express petty vexation ; and a clucking 
noise made with the hinder part of the tongue 
against the palate to urge a horse or assemble poul- 
try; these three sounds, especially the two for- 
mer, are consonants of rather frequent recurrence. 
A vowel sound, often repeated, resembles the French 
eu, but uttered from the chest with the coarse sing- 





versity of Cambridge ; and one of the few Scotch-| song draw] of a boy driving away birds. The lan- 


men who have been elected a corresponding mem- 


guage is as rude and undeveloped, in sound at least, 


ber of the Institute of France. His collected works} as the physical conformation of the people. It is 


fill twenty-five duodecimo volumes. 


THE BOSJEMANS. 


unfortunate that the exhibitors do not understand 
the language of their savage wards. Still this aber- 
rant specimen of mankind is well worth examination, 
not only by the curious at large, but by the student 


A very singular and interesting Froup of sav-| of ethnology and physical geography.—Spectaior. 


ages is exhibited at the Egyptian Hall in 


physical character of these people is unlike that of 


any nation with which we are acquainted ; and cer- 


iceadilly 
—iwo men, two women, and a baby, of the Bosje- 
man tribe, a diminutive race of South Africa. The 





From the Chronotype. 
THE STEERAGE. 
Tue refined and intelligent people who pass from 


tainly it tends to strengthen impressions as to the | city to city in floating palaces, may have indistinct 
existence of separate races of mankind. The most} recollections of feeling qualmish in damask-curtained 
diminutive of all known races, less even than the| berths, and slopping over their tea by some strange 


Savoyard of the Alpine valleys, it is unlike the ne-| confusion of the laws of gravity, 


ut they know 


gro of Africa in many respects, and is not so ** low| nothing at all of the beauties of navigation as expe- 


in the seale of creation’’ as the aboriginal Austra-| rienced by the 


ple gui trans mare currunt in the 


lian. At first the Bosjeman appears to stand half | steerage of packet ships. If they did, they would 
way between the man and the brute. He is very | change their minds before they got half seas over, 


diminutive. His skin is not black, nor even very|in a trans-atlantie voyage. 


hey would wish 


dark, but copper-colored ; or rather it nearly ap-| themselves in heaven before they had been twenty- 
roaches to the color of the skins that he wears. | four hoursout. We speak not without experience, 
he forms are far less rounded than in the negro ;| and can sympathize with the people who are cour- 
the sides of the face, and its front also, being very | teously imprisoned in our harbor, so that they may 
flat ; the nose is excessively flat and skinny. The| have every chance of getting sick before they come 


limbs are not ill-proportioned, nor emaciated, but| ashore. 


e venture to say that no Christian who 


are spare; they are bone, muscle, and skin, with| had ever endured a steerage passage would think 
slight deposit of fat. The form of the skeleton is/ it conscionable to add a quarantine to the end of it. 


not unlike that of a sturdy boy; for although the 


The steerage, second cabin, hold, or whatever 


legs are not much if atall ‘‘ knock-kneed,”’ the short | else you may call it, is not Turkey carpeted, ve- 
femoral bone makes a considerable bend inwards | neered with rosewood, nor perfumed with rose-wa- 
from the projecting great trochanter. The armsare|ter. It isa marine cellar, into which you descend 
very long. ‘The chest, so far as could be observed | by a trap door and ladder—a night with half a 
through the rude dress of skins, is contracted and | dozen dim stars in the shape of half a dozen dead 


narrow. ‘The fect are short and clumped, the toes 





lights in the low heaven of the deck. Around the 
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sides are little pigsty-looking berths, made of rough 
boards, rudely nailed up. The mattresses are laid 
upon them, one above another, as thick as they can 
be stowed, and admit sleepers on each. It is in- 
credible how many people may be thus stowed 
away around the ribbed sides of a thousand ton 
ship. 

- ae we embark at Liverpool. It rains. A 
number of emigrant agents send down the luggage, 
all manner of chests, boxes, kettles and trumpery, 
with the provisions of the people they have agreed 
to transport at so much a head. All are turned in 
together into a place which bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the nice, airy, commodious cabin 
which the printed bills and spoken lies of the said 
agents had led the people to expect. Such a chaos 
no world was ever made of. But there is no use or 
ehance of grumbling. Leave that for the time 
when your stock of provisions, promised to be am- 
ple, grows low. Grab your own now if you can, or 
see it hopelessly buried under piles of heavy and 
wet boxes which come later, if you can’t. The 
stifled air of the crowded hold is sickening enough, 
but you are there and must make the bestof it. A 
hundred more are in the same misery, and withal, 
the scene is so ludicrous that human nature com- 
forts itself and becomes funny. The agents are 
gone, the captain is busy and cross, the mate swears 
if you speak to him, the cook is unapproachable, 
half the provisions you engaged to have brought 
on board for you did not arrive in season, noth- 
ing is according to agreement, nobody cares a pin 
for you, and it is just the same with every one 
else. 

Here are Scotch, Irish, English, Welsh, Ger- 
mans, and astray Yankee or two, and it is really 
wonderful how soon they harmonize. The goods 





stowed away under their beds, begin to enter into 
the grand melee, and go rattling, thundering and 
yelling across the ship, like sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. The he | devil isto pay. Every- 
thing is upset and smashed. Kegs, boxes and bar- 
rels, filled with unmentionable articles, are all 
smashed and their contents spilled. At every in- 
terval of the horrible clatter may be heard the anathe- 
mas of the aforesaid mate, who, at last, having cursed 
and not lashed all and several of the movables, 
retreats aloft with his dim lantern and leaves dark- 
ness that may be felt. 

The next visitor is a sea to the amount of some 
few hogsheads, which comes pouring down the 
hatchway, followed soon by another and another, 
till you crawl out of your berth at the peril of your 
head, and, if you can, seize your most valuable 
trank or box, and put that into it. When daylight 
comes, things are pretty much at sixes and sevens. 
The storm raging and you wishing yourself back 
where you came from. But in this dreary, dirty, 
noisome Babel you spend a good month, and sea- 
sickness is perhaps the greatest blessing you enjoy 
the whole time. Surely it is, unless you happen 
to love tobacco, and have some. Otherwise you are 
doomed to a villany of odors which beggars all de- 
scription, among which the fumes of dirty old pipes 
are comparatively like the zephyrs of Araby the 
blest. 

Yet thousands of people who had comfortable 
homes in the old countries seek new ones in ours 
through the steerages of our packet ships. 





From the Louisviise Examiner. 
DUELLING. 
Tue death of George C. Dromgoole, of Virginia, 


and chattels are overhauled and accommodatingly | occasioned deep regret among a large circle of 
piled and lashed to the stanchions amidships, as| friends. 


well as the greenest of landsmen know how to obey 
a swearing ‘‘ mate.”” The said mate and a couple 





We knew him in other days. 
nary man. 


He was no ordi- 
His mind was unusually clear and 


of hands have themselves lashed a big bin, holding | strong, and, had no adverse circumstances occurred, 


about ten tons of potatoes, and we are 


} 
| 


etting to| he would have been an ornament to society, and an 


u 
sea. Hungry people must eat, and monet asmoky honor to the nation. 


fire on deck each family party appears with sauce- 


But it was in private life he charmed. So simple, 


pan, pot or skillet, and boils, fries or bakes ad libi-| so kind, so true! We never knew a more generous 


tum and according to opportunity. 
goes down with a goed selich, for Neptune has not 
yet asserted his rights. After supper and various 
devotional exercises, according to the various faiths, 


' 


Burnt or raw it} man; he was wholly disinterested, and knew how 


to sacrifice self with a grace which won him the 
love of friends, and the respect of acqnaintances. 
In an evil hour he was tempted, acting upon false 


as the motion becomes somewhat alarming to weak | notions of honor, to peril his life and the life of an- 


stomachs, there is a general turning into bed of wo-| other. His antagonist fell. 


From that hour he 


men and children, effected by means of dim candles) was an altered man; he knew no peace; and to 
which hardly illuminate far enough to make state-| drown the bitter thought that he was a murderer, 
room doors or curtains of any consequence. There | he sullied his soul still deeper in crime by drinking 


are all sorts of talk. Some are jolly and some are| to excess ! 


sad. But those who have never been at sea before, 
who are the great majority, are quite serious. By 
about midnight there is enough to make them so. 
The captain, thinking things below may be left too 
loose for a storm, and feeling one approaching, has 
sent down the mate and hands to lash all taut. Of 
all the blasphemy that ever broke loose from Pan- 
demonium, this of the mate caps the climax. He 
anathematizes every particular box, pot and kettle, 
for he has come rather too late, and things get loose 
faster than he can fasten them. 

In fact, about this time commences a regular see- 
saw—you go up, we go down. The whole ridge 
of boxes and chests amidship tumbles in the dark- 
ness, and visits first this side and then that. All 
the pots, pans, pails, and nameless vessels, no mat- 
ter how indispensable, which the careful women had 





And in early life he was taken from 
us, a debased and self-blighted man ! 

Yet how like him was the last act of his life. 
This little paragraph below, inserted in newspapers 
without comment, and glaneed at by the reader, 
possibly without thought, tells, at once, the recti- 
tude of his intentions, and his own estimation of the 
depth of his crime. 

‘* George C. Dromgoole, in his will, gave all his 
property to the children of the individual who fell 
by his hand in a duel.’’ 

It has fallen to our lot, in days when we thought 
duelling no sin, if we could be said to have thought 
about it all, to meet with many, to know well some, 
who had killed their men. We never knew one 
who lived in peace after the murder ; we know only 
two who survive, and they are sots. 

The first time we were called upon to witness a 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE 


duel was in Augusta, Georgia, in 1829. We were 
just entering manhood. The parties were from our 
native state. We knew them both well. They 
were stationed at their places, and at the word fire, 
the elder of the two, a man of promise and place, 
fell dead. We saw him—saw his brother who gazed 
wildly into his pale face, just now so full of life— 
saw friends as they hurriedly took up his body, and 
bore him onward to his home. And we saw after- 
wards the gray-haired father, as he bent over that 
body, hot tears falling down his cheeks, fall as one 
struck with the palsy, for his prop, the boy of his 
hopes, was taken away, and there was no longer 
happiness for him on earth! 

ut the survivor! Business relations brought 
us together ; we were his attorney; and we had to 
see him at his home, and our house. In company, 
we saw nochange in him; he was light-hearted, 
almost frolicksome in his gayety. He never spoke 
of the murder; by an unuttered, but well-understood 
compact, (and how terribly did this describe the 
deed!) none ever referred to it. But soon we 
learned that he never slept without a light in his 
room. ‘Soon after we found that he was fast be- 
coming a drunkard, and scarce three years had 
passed since the duel, ere he was stricken down in 
early manhood, and laid near his antagonist in the 
earth. 

But his death? We were present at it, and never 
may we witness such another! ‘That subject—so 
long kept sealed up by himself—so long untouched 
by family or friend—the murder of his school com- 
panion and neighbor, was at last broken by himself. 
**T could not help it,’’ said he, as his eyes glared 
upon us, and his breathing beeame painful from its 
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listened! Was his laughter all along forced’ Had 
his merriment been lip-deep; of the intellect, and 
not of the heart? He grew better, and his physician 
thought him convalescent. Now and then he would 
start in his sleep, exclaim, ‘‘ Take him off me ; 
don’t tie his dead body to me ;’’ but the fever had 
abated, and we all thought he would soon be well. 
He did grow better, but, watching his opportunity, 
he went to a chest of drawers, as if for some cloth 
ing, stealthily took from it a razor and drew it 
rapidly across his throat! It was a dreadful gash 
that he made, and would have been fatal had not 
one who was near struck his elbow, as he was 
making the attempt upon his life. 

Poor man! He knew and had known no peace, 
since the day he killed his opponent. When he 
thought his end near, he made the confession. 
** He felt,’ he said, ‘as if he was a murderer, 
though no one charged him with the crime.”’ 

And our belief is, that no man who kills another 
ever feels otherwise! The mark of Cain is upon 
him, and he sees it if no other eye does. 





From Chambers’ Journal 
A TRIP ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN, 


I was attached to a ten-gun brig, on the West 
India station, when we were ordered to Chagre 


| with despatches for Panama. Chagre was a mis- 


erable, dirty village, which, however, derived some 
importance from being at that time the starting- 
place from the Atlantic to Panama, and also the 
port at which specie and goods from Panama, des- 
tined for England, vid the West Indies, were em- 





quick and audible action. We knew to what he 
referred, and endeavored to direct his thoughts into | 
other channels. In vain. ‘I could not help it; | 
I was forced into it; could I help it?’ And all 
this was, in a duelling sense, true. He had every 
excuse a man could have to fight; but when so 
assured, he exclaimed wildly, ** It will not do—I 
murdered him—I see him now—I have seen him as 
he lay dead on the field, ever since I slew him. 
My God! My God!’ And muttering these, and 
like sentences, with a shriek such as I never heard 
mortal utter, he died ! 

Another instance. A young Scotchman came to 
Charleston, S. C., and settled there. He gave 
offence to a noted duellist, and was challenged ; 
fought, and killed him. He removed afterwards to 
New Orleans ; was engaged in successful business, 
and was regarded the merriest fellow about. His 
intimate friends thought the murder had made no 
impression upon him; not one of his relatives be- 
lieved he cared anything about it. 

In ys or ‘35, he was engaged in large cotton 
speculations. News of a rise in price reached New 
Orleans, svon after he had shipped a large number 
of bales to New York. If he could sell, or make 
some particular arrangement, he could realize a 
fortune. But it was necessary to go to New York. 
He jumped on board a steamer, went to Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and pushed rapidly on by land for 

ashington city. Over-excitement brought on 
fever, and he was obliged to stop in the interior of 
South Carolina. 

Full fifteen years, or more, had elapsed since he 
had killed his man. For the first time, he lay on 
a bed of sickness. Ie had fever, and delirium with 
it. And in that delirium, with terrible anguish and 
maniac fury, he spoke of this deed of death! It 


barked. 

The despatches with which we were charged 
were not only important, but urgent ; and being out 
of the regular course of the mail, we could find no 
courier at Chagre to convey them to Panama; and 
as I had a great desire to cross the isthmus, I vol- 
unteered my services as courier, and made arrange- 
ments for starting on the following morning. Fortu- 
nately I found at Chagre a merchant who was also 
desirous to cross. He was an exceedingly pleasant 
Scotchman, who had been to Panama several times, 
and spoke the ** Columbian Spanish”’ like a native. 

We engaged a large canoe, the after-part of 
which was covered by a caravan-roof, composed of 
wicker-work and stout grass-mats. This formed 
an excellent defence from the sun by day and the 
heavy dew by night; and had it not been for the 
mosquitoes, which invaded our snuggery like an 
army of trumpeters, singing in our ears, and sting- 
ing us right and left, we should have been com- 
fortable enough. As it was, we smoked, to endeavor 
to choke them; and by laughing at our troubles, 
we made them lighter. In truth, we had great 
need of all our philosophy, for the current ran so 
strong, that the four stout Indians who composed 
our boat’s crew were obliged to abandon the paddle, 
and pole up the river the whole distance of sixty 
miles ; consequently it was not until the afternoon 
of the third day that we landed to refresh ourselves 
on the bank, a few miles below the point where the 
part of the journey by water terminates. Thus far 
the journey had been exceedingly monotonous and 
tedious ; the only amusement being an occasional 
shot either at birds—which, if they fell, were lost 
in the woods, growing in wild luxuriance to the 
water’s edge—or at a lazy alligator basking in the 
sun on a bank of mud, and which, if the ball struck 





made those of us who heard !iim shudder as we 


his impervious hide, rolled over and over like a 
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leg, till he sunk beneath the stream and disap- 
peared. The heat by day was intense ; for although 
the river is very deep, it is very narrow, and so 
choked with foliage on both sides, that a breath of 
agitated airis an unknown luxury. Then, although 
the heights were cooler, it was impossible to meet 
with a vacant spot to take exercise ; and it may be 
imagined that three days and two nights of such 
purgatory was irksome in the extreme. 

he spot where our canoe was now hauled up 
on the muddy bank commanded a beautiful view, 
considering it was in a wilderness, and flat. On the 
opposite side of the river nature had formed for 
herself a perfect park ; the velvet lawns sloped and 
undulated as if they had been laid out by elaborate 
art, whilst the majestic trees, centuries old, ‘* now 
singly stood, and now in groups,’’ and it only re- 
quired a stretch of fancy to picture an old baronial 
hall in the distance, to transport one in imagination 
from a wilderness where possibly the foot of man 
had never trodden, to a country-seat in dear old 
England ; so true is it that all the beautiful designs 
of art may be traced to nature for their model. 

It was during our rest at this place that I nearly 
lost ‘‘ the number of my mess ;”’ the Indians were 
busied making a fire of dried sticks to roast a guana 
I had shot, and I determined to take advantage of 
their absence from the canoe to make my toilette. 
1 was leaning over the side of the boat, bathing my 
head in the rapid stream, when the canoe suddenly 
tilted with my weight upon her gunwale, and losing 
my equilibrium, I plunged headlong into the river. 
How wonderful is the flight of thought! I could 
not have been more than a few seconds under water, 
and yet in that brief space I recollected, not only 
that alligators were abundant, but that, about a 
fortnight before, a brave officer had Jost his life by 
falling into this same river, and getting, as was 
supposed, into a strong under-current, was hurried 
away by it, and unable to rise to the surface. What 
an age it seemed before I shook my head above the 
water ; and when I did so, I found the stream had 
already swept me a considerable distance from the 
canoe, and more into the middle of the current. 
** Courage !’’ shouted the captain of the boat's 
crew. 

‘* Are there any alligators!’’ I cried. 

**Oh no,”’ said he, laughing encouragingly ; and 
in a few minutes I reached the bank, and, by a 
desperate effort, threw myself on a bed of mud, from 
which I emerged darker in hue than our sable 
boatmen. 

At about nine in the evening we arrived at Cru- 
ses, the place where the water-carriage ceases ; and 
proceeding to the ‘head inn,’’ I pleased myself 
with visions of a good dinner, and a refreshing 
night’s rest, preparatory to the ride of thirty miles 
onward to Panama on the day following. Alas, that 
our waking visions should so often prove no less 
illusory than our dreams of the night! 

The head inn was not a dwelling for either feast- 
ing or repose: the room into which I was shown 
to rest for the night was furnished with two grass 
hammocks, suspended from the rafters, and exactly 
resembled a Jarge net made from the tough, varie- 
gated grasses of South America, the meshes being 
about the size, and the network about the strength 
and substance, of an ordinary cabbage-net. I 
stretched myself in one of these, and had just 
begun to enter the realms of Somnus, when | was 
startled by the shrill crowing of a cock within a 
yard of my ear. This was followed by another, 
and another crow, and anon half a dozen throats 
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were screaming defiance at one and the same mo- 
ment. The noise in so confined a place was abso- 
lutely painful, and jumping out of the hammock, | 
discovered that there were eight fighting-cocks, 
each tied by the leg, in the four corners, and in the 
centre of the four sides of the room. We cannot 
afford to be very particular on ‘board ship as to 
noise, and by long habit, we sleep through the 
scrubbing decks, or the tramp of a hundred men 
immediately overhead ; indeed, I have known a man 
sleep undisturbed by a salute of cannon fired on the 
deck above him: but the screaming of eight fight- 
ing-cocks, with the accompaniment of flapping of 
wings, and struggling to free themselves, was 
beyond even a sailor’s powers of somnolency, and 
I rushed into the open air in despair. 

I may remark that the love of cock-fighting 
y= the Creole Spaniards amounts to a passion. 
At Santa Martha, and Carthagena, and other 
places, I have seen heavy sums change hands at 
cock-fights ; and judging from the living ornaments 
of my sleeping apartment, the passion for this spe- 
cies of amusement must have been equally strong 
at Cruses. 

As soon as I found my friend the merchant, he 
very kindly acceded to my desire to proceed to 
Panama that night. It having become known that 
we intended to cross, four or five Spanish travellers 
requested to join us; and after some delay in pro- 
curing mules and a guide, our cavalcade left the 
head inn, and took the road to Panama. 

It was a lovely night; the full moon literally 
flooded the landscape with her splendor; but after 
riding about a mile from Cruses, we entered upon 
the actual road, and there the trees, and banks, and 
excavated rocks on either side so perfectly excluded 
the moon's rays, that it was impossible to see the 
road, which was in a most ruinous state, never hav- 
ing been repaired since it was first made by the 
Spaniards some fifty years before. At one moment 
the mule was stumbling over a heap of stones, 
which the torrent of the rainy season had piled to- 
gether; and the next, he plunged into the hole 
from which they had been dislodged. Of course 
our progress was very slow, and at seven o'clock 
in the morning we were still ten miles from Pana- 
ma, having been eight hours travelling the twenty 
miles from Cruses. 

As the road up to this time had been almost one 
continued lane, running between banks more or 
less steep, I considered there could be no dan- 
ger of missing the party if I dismounted to re- 
fresh myself, by bathing my face in a clear 
brook which rippled across the road. I was 
rather behind the rest, and my stopping was not 
observed by any one, for all were jaded and 
silent with the tedious and laborious journey of the 
night. Having finished my ablutions, I @ndeav- 
ored to push on to overtake the cavalcade ; and al- 
though I could not see any of them, I concluded 
that it was simply some turn of the road which 
concealed them from my sight. The beast I rode, 
however, was either knocked up, or had never 
been accustomed to any pace faster than a walk. 
In vain I coaxed or flogged him; flagellation 
seemed rather to retard than accelerate his move- 
ments : in vain I struck the spurs, with rowels the 
size of penny-pieces, into his ribs; I might as well 
have spurred a rhinoceros, for out of a deliberate 
walk he would not move. After travelling about a 
mile in this way, I came to a large open plain 
nearly surrounded by a wood. I looked in all di- 





rections, but could discover no trace, not even the 
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print of a hoof, from which I might judge which 
way my companions had gone. But as the sagaci- 
ty of the mule is by some wise man said to be 
equal to his obstinacy, I threw the reins upon the 
neck of mine, and suffered him to “ go his own 
way ;”’ and he, crossing the plain in a straight 
line, entered the wood. At first the trees were so 
thick, and the branches so interwoven, that it was 
difficult to force a passage; but after a while the 
wood became more open ; and having proceeded so 
far as to have lost all chance of finding the way 
out again, the mule suddenly stopped on the brin 
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for the want of rest in the canoe, the tedious jour- 
ney of the night, and lack of any refreshment since 
the afternoon of the preceding day, made me doubt 
whether I should be equal to crossing the marsh, 
climbing the distant mountain, and then walkin 

some ten or a dozen miles to Panama; if even 

could contemplate the idea of leaving the valise 
containing the despatches, on the chance of its 
being recovered afterwards. This, however, I 
felt I could never have done. We admire the 
heroism of the soldier who, when he was picked up 
dead upon the field, was found to have the colors 


of a very extensive marsh, muddy and overgrown | he had borne stuffed into his bosom; but I believe 
with rushes. The spot upon which he stood was | that the same spirit. is very general amongst men 


clear, and the grass excellently good, to judge by 
the avidity with which my quadruped attacked it. 
I dismounted, and paused for some time, revolving 
in my mind what was to be done. I was hemmed 


| 


accustomed to military life, and subjected to mil- 
itary discipline. ‘‘L’esprit de corps’’ is the rul- 
ing principle, before which life and all other con- 
siderations become secondary. Hence it was that 


in by the wood, except where it was bounded by | I felt I could not abandon the despatches intrusted 


the marsh, and to return to the forest again, would 
be only to get into a labyrinth from which I might 
never be able to extricate myself. Therefore I re- 
solved to cross the marsh if possible, and to climb 
to the top of a mountain I saw in the distance, and 
from the summit of which I calculated I must see 
the city of Panama. In execution of this purpose, I 
loosed from the mule’s neck a rope, which is used 
as a tether when these animals halt to graze on a 
journey ; and fastening one end of it to his neck, 
and the other round my arm, I drove him into the 
marsh, which no effort of mine could make him 





to me, whatever else I might do. 

I suppose J had jain thus for half an hour, when 
I was suddenly roused from my reverie by an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and a man’s voice demandin 
who I was, and what had brought me there? 
started to my feet, and before me sat, on a stout 
Spanish pony, a muleteer. I soon made him under- 
stand my position, when, in an incredibly short 
time, he secured my mule, shifted my saddle on to 
his own pony, being, as he politely said, the more 
pleasant animal of the two for me to ride, and 
mounting the mule himself—which, by the way, 


enter whilst I remained on his back. The first| appeared perfectly to comprehend the difference 


plunge into the stagnant morass was as deep as 
my waist, and I had not gone twenty yards, when 


| 


between his present and his late rider—he led the 
way through the mazy intricacies of the wood, and 


my feet became so fettered by the rushes, that I) brought me out on the Panama road, at the distance 


lost my balance, and fell at full length. Before 
I could recover my footing, the mule had turned 
to the place we had left; and being a large, pow- 


| 


of about three leagues from the city. 
The honest muleteer explained to me, as we rode 
along, that the situation in which he had found me 


erful brute, he dragged me after him like a well | was one of great peril ; for, independently of there 
hooked salmon; and in his final bound to regain | being no habitation but his own, which was several 


the bank, the rope broke, and he trotted out of 
reach, and resumed his breakfast, casting a sly 
glance at me, as much as to say, ‘‘I hope you are 
refreshed by your cold bath.”’ 

I now felt in a perfect dilemma ; for the valise 
containing the despatches was strapped behind the 
saddle, and all my efforts to catch the mule were 
ineffectual. Whenever I approached, his heels 
were ready to launch out; and if in desperation I 
rushed at him, he bounded off with inconceivable 
agility and force, until at length I was fairly ex- 


miles distant, near to the wood, he said I might 
have remained in the forest forever, and no one 
would ever have thought of seeking for me there ; 
and indeed this was confirmed, for as we ap- 
proached the city, we met several persons on 
horseback, who had been sent out in search of me ; 
but they declared that they would not have ven- 





| tured to enter the wood, for fear of the hanging 
| snakes with which it was said to be infested. My 
deliverer, it appeared, was a breeder of mules ; 
one of which animals having strayed the night be- 





hausted ; and spreading my cloak upon the grass, | fore, he thought it was just possible it might have 
I endeavored to collect my thoughts, and to realize | entered the wood, and in seeking for his lost mule 
if possible the true nature of my position. In the | he fortunately discovered me. 

course of my experience I have been often struck, There is nothing particularly imposing or strik- 
with the difference of the state of mind under the | ing in the appearance of Panama, as approached by 
prospect of immediate and apparently inevitable | the Cruses road. The country is flat, and unculti- 


death, and when the prospect of death is not so 
immediate and apparently inevitable. I recollect, 
for example, being once wrecked; and when, in 
half an hour after the vessel struck, she began to 
fill, and death appeared unavoidable—the boats 
being either washed away, or destroyed by the fall- 
ing masts ; the water increasing more and more in 
the hold; and there appearing not a doubt but all 
hands must perish. On that occasion I found it 
impracticable to fix my mind for three minutes to- 
gether—my imagination was so busy catching at 
straws, that it was impossible to collect my thoughts 
and meditate soberly ; but now, as I lay on the grass in 
the wild forest, I could deliberately plan, reject, and 
re-plan, with the thoughts perfectly under control. 
Not but the possibility of death crossed my mind ; 


vated, and the city resembles most other cities built 
by the Spaniards in those countries—large, heavy- 
looking houses, built of stone, without any attempt 
at architectural ornament; but there is an espla- 
nade, upon which the beautiful brunettes promenade, 
the head uncovered, and the jetty hair, floating in 
rich, unconfined luxuriance, save where the wearer 
prefers the braid; and then it hangs in three or 
more pendants, which often nearly brush the tiny 
feet, clothed in their satin shoes. 

The city of Panama is a comparative wreck of 
what it must once have been, but the’magnificent bay 
is alone worth travelling across the isthmus to see. 
The sea almost always maintains its name of ‘* Pa- 
cific,’ and looks like a gigantic parterre ; whilst 
the numerous islands with which the bay is studded 
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resemble so many flower-beds—ever blooming, 
ever lovely. I will not take the reader with me to 
visit some of these gems of the ocean, nor will I 
detain him to inspect with me the process of mak- 
ing the curidus gold chains for which Panama is 
celebrated, and many other curious things I saw ; 
but merely add, that after ten days’ residence, | 
left the city at peep of day, and the following 
afternoon was on board my ship, having bathed in 
the two seas within forty-eight hours. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
NATURAL SANITARY AGENCIES. 


Art this period, when the sanitary question is 
by slow degrees assuming the station of importance 
to which it has a just title, and from which nothing 
but the most obstinate unbelief has kept it back, 
the above subject claims for itself no small degree 
of interest. The truth, impressed by man’s great 
preceptress in her handiwork, is, that all organized 
material, after accomplishing the object of its 
existence, and perishing, must be immediately 
removed, or so disposed of as to render the inevi- 
table consequences of its putridity innocuous to the 
surviving races of animated beings. Such is the 
simple truth, to which only man, in his indolent 
indifference, has offered so long and so stout a resist- 
ance ; a truth which nature has in vain endeavored, 
from the beginning of creation to the present hour, 
by a series of the most interesting illustrations, to 
impress upon him. It is the design of the present 
paper to trace the methods by which she has en- 
deavored to enforce the lesson. 

There are two classes of agencies engaged upon 
the work of removing effete material. The first is 
a corps of natural scavengers; and a very efficient 
body it constitutes ; and, in the second, the chemical 
affinities of bodies are called into operation, more 
particularly those of the atmosphere. We shall 
deal with the zoological scavengers in the first 
instance. It is a subject of familiar remark, that 
rarely, if ever—the shrew-mouse is, we believe, the 
only exception—do we meet with the dead carcass 
of a wild animal. Animals are endowed with a 
peculiar instinet upon the approach of dissolution, 
which, thus regarded, has an especial interest. 
Into the dens and caves of the earth, or into the 
deep recesses of the forest, or into some artificial 
retreat, far shut out from the busy world, the dying 
brute retires, and there breathes its last in solitude. 
Here the tissues which composed its body can rot, 
and putrefy, and become gaseous, and liquid, with 
injury to none, until, by the combined influence of 
time and weather, nothing remains but a mass of 
inodorous bones, which are soon themselves to 
crumble, and to form a portion of the soil upon 
which they rest. The large heaps of animal re- 
mains often found in caverns have nu doubt ina 
great measure their origin in the impulse of conceal- 
ment antecedent to death. Where this law fails to 
act, it gives place to another, and a more rapidly 
effective one ; or there may often be a combination 
of the two, the destruction of the elements being 
united to the labors of the true natural scavengers. 
These are the earrion-feeders. 

The Vulturide, among birds, have long enjoyed 
a high celebrity for the vigorous manner in which 
they apply themselves to this important task. Unless 

by hunger, the vulture is stated by some 
naturalists to refuse to partake of untainted food ; 
but when the putrefactive process has once com- 
menced, it flies upon it with the utmost avidity, and 





gorges itself almost to suffocation. The assistance 
of these birds in the removal of noxious matter very 
naturally increases in importance with the nature of 
the climate in which they abound. The vulture, and 
its kin, would be in imminent risk of entire starva- 
tion in the gelid north, while almost daily dainties 
lie ready for them in the southern regions. Mr. 
Swainson writes of them, that 0 | are ‘the great 
scavengers of nature in hot latitudes, where putre- 
faction is rapid, and most injurious to health ; and 
the disposition of numbers is regulated by an All- 
wise Creator according to their needfulness. They 
are sparingly scattered in Europe; in Egypt they 
are more numerous; but in tropical America, 
although the species are fewer, the individuals are 
much more plentiful.” Travellers have on many 
occasions commemorated the activity of the opera- 
tions of these birds in Egypt, more particularly in 
the large cities of that country, where they remove 
decomposing material of every sort, the carcasses of 
animals, and the débris of all kinds which the 
inhabitants, with a stupid confidence in their filth- 
consuming allies, cast forth into their streets. They 
have even come under the protection of the legis- 
lature, and Jaws are in foree at the present hour 
which impose penalties upon any who shall be 
guilty of molesting or destroying the regular filth- 
contractors of the East. These birds, in order to 
adapt them more effectually to the task which nature 
has appointed for them, possess an astonishing fac- 
ulty of receiving and conveying to one another the 
tidings of a far-off feast. Mr. Darwin believes that 
their rapid congregation around their prey is to be 
accounted for by their possession of the senses both 
of sight and of smell in an extraordinary degree. 
All naturalists are not agreed upon the question, 
but none deny that it is little Jess than miraculous 
to observe the apparently instantaneous communica- 
tion of the intelligence to the scattered members of 
this carrion family. Condors and vultures before 
altogether invisible seem to pounce down almost 
by magic upon their banquet. Mr. Darwin conjec- 
tures, and the solution appears simple and natural, 
that it is to be attributed to their high-soaring hab- 
its; that thus out of the field of vision ordinarily 
swept by the eye of the spectator when walking or 
on horseback, aloft in the air the vulture may be 
floating, looking down with keen interest upon the 
earth beneath, and instantly dropping upon its quarry 
when it is perceived. ‘This rapid stoop, he adds, 
is the signal to the rest, which then hasten to the 
field from the remotest points of the horizon. When 
engaged actually upon the work, the vulture exe- 
cutes it in a very workmanlike style, not leaving 
the carcass for some days together, until it is com- 
pletely stripped of its integuments, and nothing left 
but the skeleton with its connecting ligaments. On 
the plains of Africa, where the huge carcasses of 
the giant herbivora would lie to poison the sur- 
rounding atmosphere to an enormous extent, the 
scavenger is an immense bird of the vulture family, 
known as the sociable vulture, whose ferocity, activ- 
ity, and appetite are commensurate with the ardu- 
ousness of the labor which devolves upon it. Le 
Vaillant, the celebrated French traveller and natu- 
ralist, writes that he found upwards of six pounds 
of the flesh of a hippopotamous in the stomach of 
one, which, after a long and obstinate contest, he 
succeeded in killing. 

That which the winged scavengers leave uncon- 
sumed, falls commonly to the share of the four- 
footed ones—the jackal and the wild dog. From 
time immemorial, these loathsome creatures have 
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been regarded by the eastern nations, who neglect- 
ed the lesson their example inculeated, as the ben- 
efactors of their communities. Mr. Bell, in the 
“History of British Quadrupeds,”’ is inclined to 
believe that the wild or half-wild dogs were the 
common scavengers of the camp of the Israelites— 
an office which their successors still hold among 
the cities of the east. ‘‘ Him that dieth in the 
fields shall the fowls of the air eat,’’ but ‘* him that 
dieth in the city shall the dogs eat,’’ was the awful 
curse which hung over some of the royal houses of 
the Israelites; and it seems to afford an indication 
of the respective functions of these two classes of 
laborers. Nor less efficient is the shrieking jackal. 
It follows in the rear of the weary caravan, being 
certain of success when thirst, weariness, and dis- 
ease have begun their work among the travellers. 
The waters of the ocean, just as the wide extent 
of the air and earth, must likewise be preserved 
from contamination. A striking provision exists in 
a considerable number of instances for this end ; it 
is the luminosity of dead fish. It is a mistake to 
believe this to be the result of putrefaction ; on the 
contrary, a dead fish is only luminous until the pu- 
trefactive process commences, when the light dis- 
appears. It would seem probable that, very short- 
ly after death, the gas known as phosphuretted 
hydrogen was produced on the surface of the body 
of the fish; but when, as a further step in decom- 
position, ammonia is evolved, the latter substance 
combines with the luminous gas, and the phospho- 
rescence ceases. This appears to us the simplest 
solution of a phenomenon which has perplexed 
many philosophers. ‘The light is the guide to the 
prey so long as it is most proper for consumption ; 


after that it disappears. The scavengers of the | 


great deep are its multitudinous inhabitants, which, 
from the voracious shark and his relatives down- 
wards, to the smallest thing which traverses the 
waves, are all banded together in this common 
cause. 

Nature has, however, an agent at hand, before 
which these sink into a comparative unimportance ; 
it is the race of insects. Seay one is familiar 
with the startling observation of Linneus, that 
three flies (Musca vomitaria) would devour a dead 
horse as quickly as would a lion! It is not beyond 
the truth. The whole tribe of flesh flies, from 
which our feelings turn with disgust, are, neverthe- 
less, among the most eminent benefactors of man- 
kind, more serviceable fur than the gaudy flutterer 
or tinetured butterfly in whose behalf our admira- 
tion is more generally and naturally enlisted. 
Wilcke, a Swedish naturalist, states, that so great 
is the productive capacity of a single species, that 


each insect can commit more ravages than could an | 
elephant. A single female of the fly called the | 


Sarcophaga carnaria will give birth to'about twenty 
thousand young; and others are not wanting, the 
green flesh-fiy particularly, to add their thousands 
in countless numbers to the mass of laborers. To 
these busy myriads is the work committed. In a 
few days the larve of the flesh-fly attain their full 
growth, and before this time it has been proved, by 
weighing them, that they will devour so much 
food, and grow so rapidly in twenty-four hours, as 
to increase their weight nearly two hundredfold ! 
Thus an approximative estimate can be conceived 
of their value as sanitary agents. The carrion 
beetles rank next in consequence, and take the 
place of the flies in the consumption of the remain- 
der. The great rove beetle does an incredible 
amount of work in this way, and-will commit rav- 


ages upon meat left within its reach, which are not 
likely to pass from the memory of the housekeeper. 
Kirby and Spence inform us that there is a small 
cockroach which gets into the hut of the unfortu- 
nate Laplander, and will in one day Annihilate all 
his stock of dried fish. It is a remarkable fact, that 
many kinds of perishable animal matter have a pe- 
culiar insect appropriated to them. Fach to its 
own—a Jaw which has a broader range in nature 
than that under which it is here contemplated— 
seems to be the commission by whicl these winged 
powers go forth totheir labor. Next to these come 
the termites, the ant tribe; and their importance 
swells with the fervid nature of the climate. In 
tropical countries they almost supersede the other 
creatures in the work of destruction: they are con- 
sequently of a large size, are produced in vast mul- 
titudes, and possess a prodigious voracity. They 
will attack, in whole armies, the dead body of an 
animal, and in a surprisingly short space of time 
will denude it of every particle of muscular and 
adipose material, leaving behind only the ligaments 
and bones. There is in these labors an amusing 
succession of workmen, which is exceedingly curi- 
ous. First come the skin-removers, then the sar- 
cophagous insects, then the carrion beetles and 
ants, and these are followed finally by the smaller 
carrion insects—the corynates and nitidule; when 
they have left off work, nothing remains to pollute 
the atmosphere. The ¢rogide consume the carti- 
lage. They were found by Ballas removing the last 
perishable substance from the dry carcass on the 
skeletons of animals which had perished in the arid 
deserts of Tartary. The desert, indeed, with its 
heaps of bones of men and animals bleaching in a 
burning sun, while it is a melancholy scene, yet 
exhibits to us, in a striking degree, the wonderful 
efficiency of the instruments which are in the hands 
of the Creator for the expurgation and wholesome- 
ness of his creation. ‘‘The shard-borne beetle, 
with its drowsy hum,”’ is the type of another class 
of insects which consume these excrementitious 
materials that might otherwise contaminate the air. 
In a moment a thousand shining insects will be seen 
busily devouring such matters, and depositing eggs 
for the future production of larve which are like- 
wise to feed upon them. 

The strangest feature of our subject remains be- 
hind. It will be a surprise to most who peruse 
this paper, to be informed that there are natural 
grave-diggers—creatures which perform this re- 
markable office in obedience to a wonderful instinct 
which animates them. There are few of the mar- 
vels of nature that come upon us so unexpectedly 
as this. There are some tribes of beetles (the Ne 
crophori, or burying beetles) which perform this 
task, the most familiar example of which is the N. 
| Vespillo. Two or more commonly engage in the 
jwork. They select a proper spot for the sepulture 
lof the body, generally as near to it as possible. 
The cavity is then dug, and the dead animal is, by 
dint of unwearied labor, laid in its tomb, and cov- 
ered with soil; the beetles previously depositing 
their ova in the carcass. But the experiments of 
Gladitsch, who seems first to have commemorated 
them, are so enchanting, and exhibit the insects to 
us in such an amusing light, that we make no apol 
ogy for quoting the results from a popular work on 
entomology, in which they are translated. His at- 
| tention was first drawn by the discovery, that the 
dead bodies of moles which he had observed lying 
in the garden beds disappeared in a very mysterr 
ous and unaccountable manner. He determined to 
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watch the corpse-stealers, and he found they were | 


are sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, carbona- 


none other than the burying beetles we have men-  ceous particles, and a medley of substances known 


tioned. Having obtained four of them, he put 
some earth aa box, and covering it with a hand- 
glass, he laid two dead frogs upon it, and left the | 
industrious beetles to their task. Two out of the 
four set themselves to the interment of one of the) 
frogs, while the others occupied themselves, under- | 
taker-like, with first running round and round the 
dead body of the other, as if to get correct ideas of 
its dimensions. In the space of twelve hours one 
frog had altogether disappeared, and the soil was 
laid smoothly over him. A linnet was then laid 
upon the earth, and this was a severer duty by far ; 
only two undertook it, a male and a female. . After 
a little time, they quarrelled over their work, and 
the male drove the female away, and set to by him- 
self. For five long hours the poor laborer contin- 
ued his operations, digging a cavity close to the 
body of the bird. He then got out of it, and for a 
whole hour lay down by the bird, as if to rest. In 
a little time afterwards the linnet was dragged into 
the grave, and its body, which would only lie half 
in, was covered with a layer of soil, somewhat like 
a newly-made grave. In short, at the end of fifty 
days, the four beetles succeeded in burying twelve 
carcasses ; of these, four were frogs, three birds, 
two fish, one mole, two grasshoppers, and part of 
the entrails of a fish, and of the lungs of an ox. 
The débris of the vegetable world, which is often 
as pestiferous, if not more so, than that of the ani- 
mal creation, must likewise be removed; and this 
is the appointed task of insects. It was to be ex- 
pected that these agents should exist in greatest 
vigor where the circumstance of climate produces 
most work ; and this is what we find to be the case. 
No sooner does a giant tree lie prostrate on the 
earth, than it is at once the object of attack to 
myriads of insects. Ants, and the boring-beetles, 
begin the work, and are rapidly assisted from other 
quarters, until the mighty mass is reduced to a 
small heap of crumbling material, whose final de- 
struction is accomplished by rain and weather. 
Travellers inform us that it is not uncommon to 
meet with whole villages which have been deserted 
by their inhabitants, having been almost swept 
from the face of the earth by the sole instrumental- 
ity of these insects, nothing remaining of the tene- 
ments which once formed the village. In two or 
three years’ time there will be a thick wood grown 





up in its place; nor will a vestige of any siructure, 
unless of stone, remain to indicate its former posi- 
tion. While, then, we can sympathize with the 
dolorous tales we hear about the destructive effects 
of the boring insects of the tropics, we should not! 
forget that these are only minor evils compared with 
what would result were no such agency in operation. 

Though the remainder of our subject deserves a 
better place than the end of a paper, it must be in- 
troduced here. The atmosphere being the hourly 
— of impurities of every kind, from a thou- 
sand ceaseless sources, it is necessary that means 
should be taken to guard against its too great, con- | 
tamination : and such means exist. From the ac- 
cumulated population of our great cities, from the 
tens of thousands of our furnaces, from the vast 
masses of rotting, putrefying material our wasteful 
negligence allows to collect, and from innumerable 
ather sources, there is a mass of noxious matter 





cast into the air which it is completely staggering 
to think of. This has all to be disposed of, to be 
rendered innocuous, and to be returned to the earth 
again. The principal impurities to be dealt with 


as organic matters. Atmospheric oxygen is the 
grand remedy for most of them. This wonderful 
as, possessed of a range of affinities equalled by 
ew other chemical elements, attacks such impuri- 
ties, and shortly reduces them to the not only 
innoxious, but rag | beneficial compounds— 
ammonia and water. The decomposition is strange- 
ly progressive : it proceeds from complex to simpler 
combinations, until the simplest has been attained, 
and at this point it ceases altogether. ‘To rain and 
wind is assigned the task of disposing of the heavier 
particles, such as soot, and some of the minute 
molecules of animal matter above alluded to. Am- 
monia, the product of putrefaction, is also brought 
down by rain, and placed at the disposal of the 
vegetable world. Lastly, upon the entire vegetable 
world itself is devolved the greatest of all nature’s 
sanitary operations—the restitution of the oxygen 
to the atmosphere by the deoxidation of its car- 
bonic acid. 

Such is the impressive lesson before us; and 
such are some of the illustrations which enforce it. 
Nature has appeared to us as an instructress 
teaching by example: it must not be forgotten that 
she wields the rod as well. Man may despise her 
instruction ; but he pays the penalty in a retribu- 
tive entailment of disease and suffering. 





From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE POOR RELATIONS OF KINGS. 


One morning during the last severe winter in 
Paris, a bier, on which was laid a wretched coffin, 
emerged from one of the poorest streets of the fau- 
bourg St. Marceau, followed by two assistants, and 
a female, whose sole protection against the heavy 
snow that fell was a woollen shawl, partially con- 
cealing features once beautiful, though now changed 
by suffering and privation, yet still beaming with 


ig 

he young man whose remains were thus borne 
to the common cemetery was one whose forefathers 
slept in the vaults of St. Denis, and who, by birth, 
was entitled to wear the arms of the Bourbon fami- 
ly. In speaking of Henry II., or any other of the 
kings of France, there was no fiction in this unfor- 
tunate being, while living, calling them ‘‘ my an- 
cestors.’’ According to the etiquette of courts, he 
had a right to be called by the king, ‘‘ my cousin ;” 


:and equally so, by right of consanguinity, by the 
| Bourbons of Spain, and the imperial house of 


Austria. 

Charles de Valois de St. Remy was, however, 
but a poor journeyman book-binder, employed by 
one of the many of that trade who struggle for an 
existence in the neighborhood of the College of 
France. Even with the assistance of his aunt, 
Marguerite de Valois, he scarcely earned enough 
to subsist on. Like many others, when placed in 
situations little in accordance with their birth, Charles 
de Valois had acquired notions respecting the great- 
ness of his ancestors which unfitted him for steadily 
pursuing his avocations. Devoid of that energy 
which is the basis of all self-advancement, he would 
remain for hours pondering on his ignoble fate. 
‘* One path lies open to me!’’ he would sometimes 
exclaim ; ‘‘I shall become a soldier, and face the 
enemies of France!’’ In these reveries he was no 
longer the humble artisan, but in imagination one 
of the noble of his race, regaining all the territory 
his ancestors had lost. To put these dreams into 
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execution, however, one thing was wanting—Charles 
de Valois had not the heart of a Bothwell. 

Henry II1., of whom he was a lineal descendant, 
had a son, to whom he bequeathed large territories 
—the most considerable being that of St. Remy ; 
but his descendants gradually decreased in power 
and wealth, and at length they sunk into such ob- 
scurity, that their existence was almost doubted. 
A = Ly sunshine would at times gleam on some 
member of their family, but, as if a fatality ae 
over their race, it was succeeded by darker shad- 
ows. 

During the reign of Louis XV., the Marchioness 
Boulanvilliers, wife of the Prevét of Merchants, one 
day passing between Rheims and Fontette, re; 
marked a little girl by the road-side tending a cow, 
and, pleased with the pretty countenance and figure 
of the child, called her to the door of the carriage, 
and offered her a piece of money. The young Jeanne 
de Valois spurned the proffered coin with the pride 
of a Spanish hidalgo ; and erecting her little person, 
she recounted to the marchioness her full genealogy 
—the only thing, besides her paternoster, she had 
ever learned. On being questioned, she gave suffi- 
cient proof of the truth of what she stated; and 
her listener, estimating nothing more than high 
birth, though she herself was but the daughter of 
& revenue officer, made the little cowherd get into 
the carriage, which rolled off to Paris. 

After having had her educated by the first masters, 
her protectress introduced her to the fashionable 
world, and even at court, where she was looked on 
as a sort of curiosity. She was pensioned by the 
king, and afterwards married the Count de la Motte. 
The queen, Marie Antoinette, took her into favor, 
and employed her near her person ; but she repaid 
the royal kindness by the deepest ingratitude. By 
forging her majesty’s signature, she procured large 
sums of money; and by the same means prevailed 
on Cardinal Rohan (who was at the time in disgrace 
at court, and glad of the opportunity of regaining 
favor) to purchase a necklace, as if for the queen, 
worth nearly two million franes, for the payment 
of which the countess alleged that her majesty 
would give a note in her own handwriting, to be 
defrayed from the private purse. The necklace 
was given into the hands of the countess, who im- 
mediately sent her husband to London with it. But 
the period for payment being allowed to pass, the 
owe made his complaint to the queen : Cardinal 

ohan, and many others arrested on suspicion, were 
thrown into the Bastile, but were ultimately re- 
leased on the real culprit being discovered. The 
countess was publicly whipped, and branded on the 
shoulders ; a sentence of imprisonment for life was 
recorded against her; but after ten months’ con- 
finement, she effected her escape, and died in Lon- 
don in 1791. 

Residing at Troyes, in Champagne, was an uncle 
of Jeanne de Valois, and looked on as the head of 
her branch of the family. In a thoroughfare of that 
town might be heard, from morning until night, the 
noise of his hammer, accompanied by merry songs, 
issuing from a frail wooden edifice, erected against 
the walls of the bishop’s garden, and under the 
shadow of the cathedral clock. Though aware of 
his genealogy, learned from his father, who died in 
the Hotel Dieu at Paris, in 1759, it had inspired 
him neither with pride nor regret—looking on hu- 
man grandeur, as he did, with the most philosophic 
indifference. Having never bestowed a thought 
on claiming the rights of his birth, he worked, slept, 








happy, that one would have been inclined to be- 
lieve, according to the old adage, ‘that the king 
was not his cousin.” This gayety was not without 
merit, if it is recollected that Henry de Valois, 
issuing from the reigning family of France, was a 
cobbler. 

In 1778, while the countess was in favor at court, 
a detachment of the guards, afier accompanying 
the queen to Chateau Vilain, received directions to 
return through Troyes, and pay their respects to the 
illustrious artisan, who had been already spoken of 
at Versailles as one of the remaining representatives 
of the branch of Francis 1., along with the little 
cowherd of Fontette. As the guards approached 
the shed, over which a board was fixed, with a boot 
painted in black, and the words, ‘‘ Henri, reparateur 
de la chaussure humaine !’’ (** Henry, shoe-mender 
to the human race!’’) they heard a manly voice 
singing a provincial ditty, while a hammer beat time 
tothe measure. The soldiers, dressed in splendid 
uniform, advanced respectfully, their hats off, pre- 
ceded by their lieutenant, the Marquis de Nantouil- 
jet. The cobbler, little accustomed to such visitors, 
regarded them with surprise ; but his looks being 
mechanically directed to the officer’s feet, and per- 
ceiving his splendid boots, laced with brilliants, he 
remarked—*‘ You are in error, monsieur; I mend 
only shoes. Ask for Christophe, the first street on 
the right.’’ 

The marquis, with many forced compliments, 
having explained the cause of his presence, the 
cobbler, lifting his cotton cap from his head, cleared 
a cumbrous bench of tliree or four pair of old boots. 
and made a sign to the officer to be seated; the 
other soldiers, not being able to find room, had the 
felicity of contemplating his august visage through 
some tattered sheets of paper, substituted in the win- 
dow for glass. 

**The king has learned, monsieur,”’ said the 
marquis, as he accepted the seat, ‘‘ that you are in 
a position little beseeming your illustrious origin, 
and his wish is to change this state of thmngs. 
Your niece is already a convincing proof of the 
royal solicitude.”’ 

** And I have many doubts,”’ replied the old cob- 
bler, ‘* whether this royal solicitude will much ben- 
efit the girl. As for me, monsieur, I am aware that 
if Henry Il. had wished, he could have converted 
this bench that I sit on into a throne, this hammer 
into a sceptre, and that instead of this cotton cap, I 
might wear a brilliant head-gear of gold and dia 
monds, though much more weighty.” 

The marquis was somewhat startled at this liberty 
of language, but concealing his astonishment under 
a courtly smile, the cobbler continued—* Eh, well, 
monsieur, I have no regret at seeing our cousin of 
Bourbon arrive at the crown of France. Think 
you that ITenvy Louis XV.! Not I. I am my 
own master; no person has an interest in i 
me; all the world are contented with me, and 
with them. Can the king say so much! This re- 
minds me that my work presses—will you permit 
me’? And the old man, who seemed to take de- 
light in treating without ceremony the king of 
France and his envoy, busily resumed his employ- 
ment. 

“You had better reflect,’ remarked the officer. 

‘« T have no need of reflection ; I require nothing.”’ 

“But you have children, monsieur; accept for 
them what you refuse for yourself, and allow your 
sons to fill that rank to which they are entitled.” 

The old man scratched his ear, as if undecided 


and sang, and appeared so really contented and | how to act; at length, pulling his cap over his gray 
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locks, he replied, ‘‘ It is my frank opinion, monsieur, 
that the boys will not reflect very much honor on 
the family; but that is their affair; so, in their 
name, I shall accept the king’s generosity. The 
ald proverb says that ‘ it is needless to upset good 
sauce with the foot.” But perhaps you could not 
guess what are my thoughts!”’ continued Henry de 
Valois in a tone of raillery. ‘*I think the king is 
about doing what I do daily—to patch an old boot, 
which never lasts long !”’ 

** Very good! very good!” exclaimed the cour- 
uer, laughing boisterously. ‘‘ Permit me, however, 
to finish the simile,’? added he: “‘ 1am sure the 
king’s work will be solid. I shall now retire, and 
inform his majesty of your intentions.” 

The visitors had scarcely disappeared, when the 
old man resumed his song—a proof that the perspec- 
uve of grandeur did not much trouble the mind of 
the cobbler, who has been so well described in the 
songs of Beranger. 

A short time afterwards, heedless of the sarcasms 
and repartees which it occasioned, the king pen- 
sioned Henry de Valois from the privy purse, and 
made him acount. His sons entered the service. 
One of them was created Baron St. Remy, and be- 
came captain of a corvette; but, as had been pre- 
dicted by the old cobbler, none of them added much 
to the honor of the family. The affair of the neck- 
lace threw a sinister eclé¢ upon the name of Valois, 
and their relationship to the Countess de la Motte 
hastened their downfall. Abject misery succeeded 
the perpetration of the crime. The revolution ar- 
rived, and the descendants of Henry II. sank into 
greater obscurity than that from which they had 
been taken a few years previously. 

The St. Remy de Valois had their origin in a 
royaleastle. The splendor of a throne was reflected 
on their cradle. In three centuries afterwards what 
is their fate’ The last male of their line, strug- 
giing with poverty during his lifetime, has his ashes 
finally consigned to the common city burying- 
place—unknown and forgotten. She who fol- 
lowed his remains was the great grand-daughter 
of the old cobbler, and the only known survivor of 
her race, 

Our advancement in life depends mainly on our 
own exertions and energy. Whatever assistance 
we may derive from others, if without correspond- 
ing exertions of our own, is too limited to be of 
permanent advantage ; and the prospects of those 
on whom kings lavish their favors, like the sun pre- 
ceding a storm, are never more uncertain than when 
they appear most dazzling. 

Amongst many who stand preéminent for self- 
advancement, may be mentioned Amyot, Vincent de 
Paul, and Sextus V. The one, picked up dying on 
the public road, became Archbishop of Sens, and 
preceptor to the king of France ; the other, the son 
of poor parents, uncertain from day to day of the 
bread they ate, shows a career of virtue and good 
actions, and was enabled in his old age to retire in 
affluence ; the third, from being a swineherd, be- 
came pope. Colbert, Chevert, Catinat, all owed 
to themselves the dignities to which they were 
raised. 

Our elevation is but the result aad the recom- 
pense of persevering industry, and a steady adher- 
ence to the path of rectitude and justice. We are 
all more or less the creatures of circumstance; and 
fortunes made by honorable pursuits are ever the 
most durable. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
FORTUNE'S WANDERINGS IN CHINA.* 


Some few years ago it was predicted that the 
“* Wanderings” now before the public would not 
only conduce greatly to the advancement of botan- 
ical science, but open new views of the Chinese 
character, and point out new fields for commercial 
intercourse. Pris, of course, heightened the inter- 
est with which we took up a volume on a subject 
so interesting in itself; and the introductory chap- 
ter was well calculated to raise expectation to a 
pitch of excitement. 

The author begins by informing us that he is to 
be no common author; that he is to eschew the 
errors and absurdities of former writers; and that 
in his book will be found a picture of the Chinese 
as theyare. ‘This he does in such general and am- 
biguous terms, as to give one the idea either that 
his censure included the recent productions of Da- 
vis, Gutzlaff, and Medhurst, or that these contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of China were too trifling 
to require mention. The promise of this intro- 
duction, however, we are bound to say, is by no 
means fulfilled. The reader will here look in vain 
for new views of the Chinese character, or new 
materials for forming such views; and before clos- 
ing the book, he will come to the conclusion that a 
man may be an excellent practical botanist, (as Mr. 
Fortune doubtless is,) without possessing any ex- 
traordinary talent for observation on other subjects. 
The ** Wanderings,”’ in fact—always excepting the 
information they communicate in agriculture, gar- 
dening, and botany—are mere illustrations, though 
sufficiently agreeable illustrations, of what was al- 
ready familiar to us from other sources; but they 
can lay no claim whatever to originality, or even to 
that vividness of description which sometimes com- 
pensates for the want of it. 

In the discussion that has been carried on respect- 
ing the extent to whieh the sol of China is culti- 
vated, Mr. Fortune takes a part against the hypoth- 
esis which assumes that little more is left to be 
done—that any further increase of the population 
must depend for subsistence upon foreign supplies 
This is perhaps one of the most important of all 
the subjects that relate to the destinies of the fur- 
ther East ; for China has, for some time past, taken 
a part which attracts far less attention than it de- 
serves in the history of these regions. This peo- 
ple, amounting in number to between three and 
four hundred millions, have long reached the point 
of starvation at which emigration becomes necessary. 
In vain were all things made to give way before 
agriculture. The flocks and herds, which formed 
the wealth of their ancestors, vanished, and the 
lands on which they had fed were turned into fields 
of grain. The profession of the husbandman was 
reckoned the most honorable, next to that of the 
literati ; and the emperors set the example to their 
subjects, by holding the plough. But all would 
not do; and then rice was eagerly sought for in the 
neighboring countries, and a large premium offered 
upon its importation in the shape of exemption 
from duties. Home production, however, and for- 
eign imports, even in their union, were insufficient ; 
and the masses of the people had recourse to any- 
thing and everything that could sustain animal life, 


* Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces 
of China, including a Visit to the Tea, Silk, and Cotton 
Countries ; with an Account of the Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture of the Chinese, New Plants, &c. By 
Fortune. With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 
1847. 











however disgusting, however horrible to the appe- 
tite in other regions. Nay, the common substances 
which elsewhere form the food of human beings 
were devoured by them in a state of decomposition, 
till the odor of putridity became a national taste. 
Thus the Chinese would seem to have arrived at 
the utmost edge of the circle within which nature 
confines the movement of population ; and the fact 
is proved by the result. Emigration is not merely 
discouraged by the government—it is forbidden ; 
but although it is treason to go, it is starvation to 
stay behind, and every year the excess of popula- 
tion from this vast country bursts in resistless surges 
over the neighboring regions. Throughout Siam, 
Burmah, British Malacca, the Indian Archipelago, 
flows the ceaseless tide of a race whose fecundity 
is elsewhere without example in the human kind ; 
and it is no wild speculation to suppose that the new 
empires of which the English have laid some faint 
foundations in Australia, will be mainly peopled by 
Chinese. Already they form one half the inhabit- 
ants in the great and thriving British settlement of 
Singapore. 

Mr. Fortune bestows no attention upon any such 
facts connected with the position of the people. 
He supposes, from the natural sterility of the hills, 
that a certain portion of the country is uncultivated ; 
and this is true, since no cultivation in such places 
could be of any use. But he adds likewise the 
vague assertion (for his opportunities of observa- 
tion in so vast a country were limited) that even 
in the most fertile mountain districts in Central 
China the greater part of the soil “ lies in a state 
of nature, and has never been disturbed by the hand 
of man.”’ ‘This would appear to be quite incredi- 
ble of any part of China, excepting, perhaps, the 
range of mountains which separate the provinces 
on the southern coast from those in the centre, and 
where, among the other wonderful anomalies pre- 
sented by the empire, we find a people still unsub- 
dued by the government! The Chinese, taking 
them generally, are a hard-working race; and the 
happy insensibility—or rather vitiation—of their 
olfactory nerves, has rendered them very learned in 
manures of all kinds. Stubble, fish, burnt earth 
and weeds, oil-cake, bones, shells, old lime, soot, 
ashes, and, above all, night-soil, are eagerly col- 
lected ; and the horrible manure tanks of the cities 
are looked upon by all classes, rich and poor alike, 
with perfect complacency. Mr. Fortune does not 
mention what is, in reality, a very important ele- 
ment in the fecundity of the fields—the shaving 
of about a hundred million beards and polls. In 
short, the state of the manure business alone among 
this singular people would seem to render it very 
improbable that they leave any considerable portion 
of fertile soi] in a state of nature. 

In general, the personal adventures with whieh 
Mr. Fortune’s narration is varied, are almost pre- 
cisely similar to those that befel! Mr. Medhurst, 
when the pious missionary was traversing the coast, 
for the purpose of distributing religious books, in 
spite of the opposition of the authorities, and with 
or without the consent of the people. In both 
cases the two gentlemen pursued their several avo- 
cations (that of Mr. Fortune being the search after 
new plants) in the face of a sometimes hostile pop- 
ulation, and with a coolness which, taken with all 
the adjuncts of the picture, is not a little amusing. 
They went where they liked, they traversed towns 
and villages with equal impunity, they browbeat 
the mandarins, kept the people in order, and seldom 
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came away without attaining their object. Mr. 
Fortune, however, was on two occasions somewhat 
roughly handled ; although this is not by any means 
so surprising as the fact of his escaping at all. 

The Chinese are not only industrious, but highly 
teachable. At Chusan ‘it was astonishing how 
quickly they got accustomed to our habits, and 
were able to supply all our wants. Bread baked 
in the English mode was soon exposed for sale in 
the shops, and even ready-made clothes were to be 
had in any quantity. ‘The tailors flocked from all 
quarters ; a large proportion of the shops near the 
beach were occupied by them; and they doubtless 
reaped a rich harvest, although they made and sold 
every article of dress on the most reasonable terms. 
Then there were curiosity-shops without number, 
containing josses or gods carved in bamboo or stone, 
incense burners, old bronzes, animals of strange 
forms, which only exist in the brains of the Chi- 
nese, and countless specimens of porcelain and 
pictures. Silk shops, too, were not wanting ; and 
here were to be had beautiful pieces of manufac- 
tured silk, much cheaper and better than could be 
purchased in Canton. The embroidery in these 
shops was of the most elaborate and beautiful de- 
scription, which must be seen before it can be ap- 
preciated: this the Chinese were making into 
articles, such as scarfs and aprons, for English 
ladies. 

‘“* The shopkeepers in Tinghae supposed an En- 
glish name indispensable to the respectability of 
their shops and the success of their trade ; and it 
was quite amusing to walk up the streets and read 
the different names which they had adopted under 
the advice and instruction of the soldiers and sailors 
to whom they had applied on the subject. There 
were ‘ Stultz, tailor, from London ;’ ‘ Buckmaster, 
tailor to the army and navy ;’ ‘ Domine Dobbs. the 
grocer ;’ ‘Squire Sam, porcelain merehant;’ and 
the number of tradesmen ‘to her majesty’ was 
very great, among whom one was ‘ Tailer to her 
most gracious majesty Queen Victoria, and his 
royal highness Prince Albert, by appointment,’ and 
below the name was a single word, which I could 
not make out for some few seconds— Uniformsofall- 
descriptions. Certificates from their customers were 
alsv in great request, and many of these were most 
laughable performances. The poor Chinese were 
never quite at their ease about these certificates, as 
they were so ofien hoaxed by the donors, and con- 
sequently were continually showing them to other 
customers, and asking ‘ What thing that paper talkie : 
can do, eh?” ‘The answer was probably in this 
strain—‘ Oh yes, Fokei, this can do; only a little 
alteration more better.’ Poor Fokei runs and 
brings a pen, the little alteration is made, and it is 
needless to add that the thing is ten times more 
ridiculous than it was before."’ 

The following is a canal adventure :— In Chi- 
na, the canal is the traveller's highway, and the 
boat is his carriage, and hence the absence of good 
roads and carriages in this country. Such a mode 
of conveyance is not without its advantages, how- 
ever little we may think of it in England; for as 
the tide ebbs and flows through the interior for many 
miles, the boats proceed with considerable rapidity ; 
the traveller, too, can sleep comfortably in his little 
cabin, which is, in fact, his house for the time being. 

‘“* The canal, after leaving Shanghae, leads ina 
northerly direction, inclining sometimes a little to 
the west; branches leading off in all directions 








over the country. Some very large towns and 
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walled cities were passed on our route, at one of 
which, named Cading, we halted for the night just 
under the ramparts. I spread out my bed in my 
little cabin, and went to sleep rather early, intend- 
ing to start betimes with the tide next morning, and 
get as far as possible during the ensuing day. But, 
as my countryman says, 


** The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
aglie,”” 

and I awoke during the night by the cool air blow- 
ing in upon my head through one of the windows 
of the boat, which I had shut before I went to rest. 
1 jumped up immediately and looked out, and 
through the darkness I could discern that we were 
drifting down the canal with the tide, now coming 
in contact with some other boat, which had been 
fastened up like ourselves for the night, and now 
rubbing against the branches of trees which hung 
over the sides of the canal. I lost no time in 
awaking my servant and the boatmen, who rubbed 
their eyes with astonishment, and exclaimed that 
some robber must have boarded us. This had never 
struck me before ; but when I called for a light, I 
found that all my clothes, English and Chinese, 
were gone. Our visitor, whoever he had been, 
after taking possession of all that the cabin con- 
tained, cut the rope by which we were fastened, 
and shoved us off into the centre of the canal, alon 
which we had drifted a considerable way before 
awoke. Fortunately for me, the few dollars I had 
with me were in my Chinese purse beneath my pil- 
iow.”’ 

The winter habits of the people are worth no- 
ticing. ‘* As the winter approached, the weather 
became extremely cold, and in December and Jan- 
uary the ice on the ponds and canals was of consid- 
erable thickness. The most attractive shops in the 
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them. Little children in winter are so covered up, 
that they look like bundles of clothes, nearly as 
broad as they are long; and when the padding is 
removed in warm weather it is difficult to imagine 
that you see before you the same individual.”’ 

e must conclude with what Mr. Fortune calls 
** offerings to the gods.’’ ‘* The periodical offer- 
ings to the gods are very striking exhibitions to the 
stranger who looks upon them for the first time. 
When staying at Shanghae, in November, 1844, | 
witnessed a most curious spectacle in the house 
where I was residing. It was a family offering to 
the gods. Early in the morning the principal hall 
in the house was set in order, a large table was 
placed in the centre, and shortly afterwards covered 
with small dishes filled with the various articles 
|commonly used as food by the Chinese. All these 
| were of the very best description that could be pro- 
‘eured. After a certain time had elapsed, a number 
‘of candles were lighted, and columns of smoke and 
| fragrant odors began to rise from the incense which 
| was burning on the table. All the inmates of the 
| house and their friends were clad in their best attire, 
|and in turn came to ko-tou, or bow lowly and repeat- 
‘edly in front of the table and the altar. The scene, 
although it was an idolatrous one, seemed to me to 
| have something very impressive about it ; and whilst 
I pitied the delusion of our host and his friends, I 
‘could not but admire their devotion. Ina shorn 
‘time after this ceremony was completed, a large 
|quantity of tinsel paper, made up in the form and 
shape of the ingots of Sycee silver common in 
China, was hea on the floor in front of the 
\tables; the burning incense was then taken from 
\the table and placed in the midst of it, and the 
whole consumed together. By and by, when the 
gods were supposed to have finished their repast, 
| all the articles of food were removed from the tables, 





city now were the different clothing establishments, |cut up, and consumed by people connected with 
where all articles of wearing apparel were lined the family. 


with skins of various kinds, many of them of the, ‘* On another occasion, when at Ning-po, having 
most costly description. ‘The very poorest Chinese been out some distance in the country, it was night 
have always a warm jacket or cloak lined with ‘and dark before I reached the east gate of the city, 
sheep-skin, or padded with cotton, for the winter; near which I was lodged in the house of a Chinese 
and they cannot imagine how the Europeans can | merchant. The city gates were closed, but two or 
exist with the thin clothing they generally go about | three loud knocks soon brought the warder, who 
in. When the weather was cold, I used always to | instantly admitted me. I was now in the widest 
wear a stout warm greatcoat above my other dress, | and finest street in the city, which seemed ina 
and yet the Chinese were continually feeling the blaze of light, and unusually lively for any part of 
thickness of my clothes, and telling me that surely a Chinese town after nightfall. The sounds of 
I must feel cold. Their mode of keeping them- | music fell upon my ear—the gong, the drum, and 
selves comfortable in winter differs entirely from the more plaintive and pleasing tones of several 
ours: they rarely or never think of using fires in | wind instruments. I was soon near enough to ob- 
their rooms for this purpose, but as the cold increases, | serve what was going on, and saw, at a glance, 
they just put on another jacket or two, until they | that it was a public offering to the gods, but far 
feel that the warmth of their bodies is not carried | grander and more striking than I had before wit- 
off faster than it is generated. 


cold of morning gives way to the genial rays of 
noon, the upper coats are one by one thrown off, 
until evening, when they are again put on. In the 
spring months the upper garments are cast off by 
degrees; and when the summer arrives, the Chi- 
nese are found clad in thin dresses of cotton, or in 
the grass-cloth manufactured in the country. In 
the northern towns the ladies sometimes use a small 
brass stove, like a little oval basket, having the lid 
grated, to allow the charcoal to burn and the heat 
to escape ; this they place upon their tables, or on 
the floor, for the purpose of warming the hands and 
feet. Nurses also carry these little stoves in their 
hands under the feet of the children. Such, how- 
ever, is the thickness and warmth of their dresses, 
that it is only in the coldest weather they require 


As the raw, damp 


nessed. The table was spread in the open street, 
and everything was on a large and expensive scale. 
| Instead of small dishes, whole animals were sacri- 
ficed on the occasion. A pig was placed on one 
side of the table, and a sheep on the other; the 
former scraped clean in the usual way, and the Jat- 
ter skinned. The entrails of both were removed, 
and on each were placed some flowers, an onion, 
and a knife. ‘The other parts of the table groaned 
with all the delicacies in common use amongst the 
respectable portion of the Chinese—such as fowls, 
ducks, numerous compound dishes, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and rice. Chairs were placed at one end of 
the table, on which the gods were supposed to sit 
during the meal, and chop-sticks were regularly 
laid at the sides of the different dishes. A blaze 
of light illuminated the whole place, and the smoke 
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of the ftagrant incense rose up into the air in 
wreaths. At intervals, the band struck up their 
favorite plaintive national airs; and altogether, the 
whole scene was one of the strangest and most 
curious which it has ever been my loi to witness.’’ 

We have a strong notion that these are not offer- 
ings to the gods, but to the ghosts. The Chinese 
are very attentive to their defunct friends, sending 
them liberal supplies of money, furniture, &c., 
(manufactured of gilt paper,) and occasionally giv- 
ing them grand entertainments similar to the above. 
There is one feast of the dead, in particular, to | 
which all those destitute ghosts are invited who | 
have no living relatives to take care of them. It 
gecurs once a year, by lamplight, and presents, as 
may be supposed, a most extraordinary scene. 

Mr. Fortune’s error, if it be one, is caused by | 
his habit of generalizing. The above is a supersti- | 
tion of Buddhism, the least considerable of the three 
Chinese sects, but the only one which appears to | 
have come in our traveller's way. His remarks on | 
religion, therefore, must be understood to apply | 
only to a small portion of the people. In like man-| 
ner, his account of the warm clothing, and cheap | 
and comfortable living, of the ‘* very poorest Chi-| 
nese,”’ is so utterly at variance not only with the | 





most innocent; and so forth. But wonderment 
stops not to think: it is content to dream, and to 
let calamities pass, as without a true reading, so 
also without a true improvement. 

There is, in reality, except in the matter of 
magnitude, not the least difference between a great 
and a small calamity. In all of them alike there is 
a divine meaning and purpose ; but it is strictly one 
meaning and purpose. That God conducts the af- 
fairs of the world by fixed arrangements, needs not 
in our day to be insisted on. Calamities are events 
incidental to, and inseparable from, the plan ; they all 
occur, to use common language, in the course of 
nature. How a benevolent Deity should have per- 
mitted a feature which we feel to be so grievous, 


| Surpasses our power to find out; but there is no 


mystery in the philosophy of human conduct with 
regard to evils of all kinds. After a humble con- 
templation of the authority which has—no doubt 
for wise purposes—permitted them, it is no more 
than obeying one of the simplest natural impulses 
to study them, to do what in us lies to remedy 
them, and to seek to reduce and avért thei for the 
future. Often we may view in them the natural 
result of errors we have committed through igno- 
rance, or selfishness, or perverseness. In such 


statements of former writers, but with the context | cases, the regard we pay to them should of course 
of the recent history of the country, that it must be| be accompanied by moral emotions of a suitable 
taken as referring to some special localities. Per-| character. Beyond this, passive submission is mere 
haps it is not irrelevant to such points to mention, | ignorance or supineness—either a want of knowledge 
that in three years spent among one of the most to discern the nature of the chastisement inflicted, 
universally educated nations on the face of the or a want of moral courage to perform the duties 


earth—where the whole country is thrown into a 
periodical tumult, resembling a general election in | 
England, by the public examination of the schools | 


—Mr. Fortune never once happened to detect a 
single Chinese in the act of reading ! | 


From Chas. ers’ Journal. 
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Wuew a small calamity occurs, there is seldom, 
amongst the well-informed, any inclination to regard 


it as otherwise than an event in the natural pro-| 


' 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


necessary to its future prevention. 

An extensive failure of crops—the very kind of 
calamity which has given us the word—is perhaps 
the worst which we know. It is one which has 
inflicted tremendous sufferings upon the human 
race, and which has not yet taken its place amongst 
extinct things. But such calamities are, after all, 
of a limited nature, and liable to correction by ex- 
pedients within our power, 

All herbage is subject to injuries from causes 
open to scrutiny, and remediable to an indefinite 
extent. It belongs to human ingenuity and industry 


cedure of the world—something which possibly | to search out and limit the operation of these causes 
human intelligence and foresight may prevent from | And man is actually at all times advancing in the 


recurring. For instance, if a ship sinks through | 
faulty construction, we usually look to that bad con- | 
struction as the cause, and think that such incidents | 
may be made less frequent if we resort to better | 
modes of building. Or if one has caught a severe 

disease from the malaria of stagnant water, we | 
generally attack the malaria as the cause, and seek | 
to avoid such evils in future by promoting drainage. 
When, however, a calamity on an extensive scale | 
takes place, such as the failure of a great depart-| 


attainment of means for so trimming and arranging 
nature, as to make the results he desires in the 
vegetable creation the more certain. It is common 
to indulge in a despondent tone regarding blights 
and mildews, as if they were beyond all human 
remeed. It is a false tone, tending, like all false 
things, to bad conclusions. In reality, the progress 
which has been made in penetrating the secrets of 
nature, gives the strongest reason to expect that 
we shall in time discover all the influences affecting 
vegetation; and it seems but fair to conelude, that 


ment of human food, or a pestilence, (too often} 

these are essentially one calamity,) the general in-| to be hopeful on this subject, is favorable to the 
clination seems to be to regard it as an immediate | end in view. 

demonstration of Divine wrath, designed as a chas-! Vegetation seldom fails over several great regions 
tisement for some particular moral errors. ‘There | of the earth at once. Its failure in one would obvi- 
is no reason for this, beyond the comparative won-| ously be of little consequence, if nations were on 
derment which a grand event excites. It is merely | such terms with each other as to make mutual! sup- 
that, in the one ease, we calmly proceed upon the) ply easy. Why they are not on such terms with 
common philosophy which experience and observa-| each other, is because of the prevalence of jealous, 
tion have given us; in the other, we are carried by | selfish, and illiberal feelings. While we acknow!- 
the excitement of our feelings into the region of an | edge, then, that such feelings exist, is it not equally 
inferior and more childish judgment. Usually, a| evident that the dependence on each other for suc- 
very little consideration would serve to show the| cor in case of light harvests, is an indication, as it 
great and insuperable objections there are to the| were, by the finger of God himself, that such feel- 
latter idea: as, the non-relation of the event to the | ings ought not to exist, but be replaced by those of 
occurrence of any unusual acts of turpitude; the| a kindly and social nature’ Here is a reading of 
falling of the calamity upon the classes perhaps the! the Diviuity in calamity—a reading of the true 
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kind. Let the war of weapons, and the perhaps| appointed punishment. Here, too, it may be said, 
more mischievous war of ‘duties,’ cease; let| let the causes be removed, and the effect wil] cease 
peace and tolerance take the place of irritation and| There is an essentially religious character in the 
religious and social prejudices; and we take pre-| whole of these considerations. The humble and 
cautions against everything like local famines. attentive man sees the Divine will and power in 
It might happen that an almost universal crop- gg as in every other part of the universal 
failure took place, though we know of no instance} plan. He watches it as a pupil watches for the 
in past times. In anticipation of such a calamity,} meaning of a teacher, or a servant for the command 
there is no reason why a more extensive reserving | of a master—with the design of profiting by, and 
of grain should not take place. The world is per-| obeying it. Regarded as a chastisement for error, 
haps at all times too slenderly provided with food.| he yields to it as no more than just, and then he 
It might be well to keep in store greater quantities, | turns contritely to the work which he sees before 
and thus equalize at least the pressure of bad sea-| him for the improvement of the future. Let us so 
sons, if not secure us against anything like univer-| contemplate the public calamities of our time. Let 
sal famine. Every provident mag lays aside some | us so resign ourselves to the penalties they impose ; 
portion of his present earnings as a resource against} and so betake ourselves to the duty which they 
future contingencies; and why should not the| place before us. 
principle which we applaud in one, be extended to 
oe and nations? ; ahcia 
hus it appears that the calamity referred to as . 240.9 
above all gam the greatest. might be averted by oe Oe ae 
means within the scope of human power. What,| In an ancient and gloomy court which existed a 
then, is the just view to be taken of any actual oc-| few years ago in the heart of Paris, there formerly 
eurrence of famine from the failure of crops’) resided an old public scrivener, known under the 
Simply, that we have suffered in consequence of | name of Monsieur Gant. He inhabited a narrow 
defective knowledge—that endless cause of incon-| wooden mansion of great antiquity, which stood in 
venience and trouble to man—in consequence of |a shady corner of the court, near a stone fountain, 
our social arrangements being imperfect, or through| half way between a washerwoman’s tubs and an 
a want Of precaution and providence. Let the| apple-woman’s stall. A faded curtain interposed 
causes be removed, and the effect will of course be| its dusty texture betwixt M. Gant’s window and 
known no more. the vulgar gaze, whilst, by a neatly-written bill, 
The penal character of calamities is perhaps their | fixed with wafers to a pane of glass, the scrivener 
most striking and important aspect. Nature's cor-| modestly informed the public of his readiness to in- 
rectives they are, all of them, for the neglect or/ dite or copy out epistles in the French language, at 
transgréssion of her appointments. It is particularly| a very moderate price. 
interesting to observe such as come as the punish-; The personal appearance of M. Gant was by no 
ment of moral errors on the part of great societies.| means remarkable. He was a thin, withered litile 
The pestilence usually arises among the masses of | man, who looked as though he had formerly been 
the wretched, and spreads to the affluent. It may) much larger, but had since shrunk through some 
be said many then perish who have not failed to unaccountable process. His character was a strange 
any signal extent in observing the rules of health ;| compound of simplicity and punetilio. He had « 
but while health has been attended to, social mis-| great opinion of his own sagacity and depth, was 
chiefs have been left unremedied ; hence the evil has| vain of his little learning, and, by a whimsieal cov- 
arisen. The meaning of such pronunciations from | tradiction, loved to think himself haughty and im- 
the Divine Conductor of the world, is nothing more | placable, whilst he was in reality the most simple 
or less than this—Ye rich have failed in your duty| and easy of good-natured beings. During the day- 
to your humble brethren, and behold, for this ye die.| time, M. Gant was to be found in his wooden box, 
What ought the rich to have done? It is anice and} waiting with exemplary patience for the arrival of 
difficult question; but it is easy to see that some-| customers, who seldom made their appearance, and 
thing is wanting in our social arrangements with) perusing a favorite copy of his favorite Cornelius 
regard to the less fortunate parts of communities. Ne os; a work,”’ he often observed, gravely 
The system of individual interests is so far well ; it} shaking his head, ‘‘ of thrilling interest.’’ In the 
seems to be the means of eliciting many of the| evenings, when his box was locked up, he repaired 
brightest features of human character ; and no doubt} to the house of Sergeant Huron, an old friend of 
independence is a noble word. But it isa system | his, whose formidable stature, gray mustache, and 
by which many are, as it were, thrown out. It) blustering ways, offered the greatest contrast to M. 
seems to give advantages to some, to the overpower-| Gant’s studied solemnity of manner. They had 
ing and thrusting aside of the rest. God seems} been brought up together, and this was the cause 
to have designed that we should go along more | of their friendship; otherwise they had few sympa- 
hand in hand together; at the least, it is evident) thies in common ; the scrivener was pedantic in his 
that great relaxations and interdiffusions of pen bs omc whilst the old soldier’s conversation and 
ideas never seemed to extend beyond Napoleon and 





From Chambers’ Journal. 








are called for, that all may be tolerably well. | 
Even where moral power fails, those who possess| his own exploits. Still they agreed very well upon 
it in good store are bound to use it to awaken, per-| the whole ; and they were not only friends, but very 
suade, support, and stimulate the infirm brother.| sincere ones. 

‘The laws of true society appear, in short, to de-| But if the scrivener had a friend, he also had that 
mand great mutual care and helpfulness, as a sup-| hane of life—an enemy. His foe was no other 
plementary foree to self-helpfulness—not in any| than the apple-woman whose stall stood in close 
way to supersede it. If so, then are all great con-| proximity to his box, most impertinently obstruct- 
centrations of misery evils for which society is| ing the passage to his door, and sometimes actually 
chargeable, and for which pestilence, as well as| shutting him in. The mistress of the stall was a 
crime, aod every other resultant evil, is only the} stout, fiery-faced little woman, with a thick hoarse 
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voice, which became startingly shrill when she was 
at all excited, and bead-like eyes, beneath whose 
fixity of stare it was averred that M. Gant himself 
had quailed; although the truth is, that, being a 
dauntless little man, he cared not a pin for her. 
Why they were foes, it would be hard to tell; yet 
they both felt that they were so; at least M. Gant, 
though incapable of the feeling, thought he hated 
the apple-woman, who most cordially hated him. 
It would be tedious to relate by how many methods 
she sought to annoy the scrivener. But all her at- 
tacks proved unavailing: he did not even conde- 
scend to answer her most bitter taunts ; he literally 
crushed her with the weight of his contempt. 

The fact was, that owing to a certain philosophy, 
either constitutional or acquired, M. Gant could not 
be long teased by anything, and somehow or other 
the apple-woman’s most artful contrivances to vex 
him generally added to his comfort or pleasure in 
the end. One sore blow, however, she contrived to 
inflict, and this was by persuading a cobbler of her 
acquaintance to come and fix his abode in the court, 
exactly opposite the scrivener’s box. Though he 
apparently remained indifferent to this attack, M. 
Gant was really annoyed at what he sententiously 
termed ‘*the audacious encroachments of the vul- 
gar;”? “and what so thoroughly vulgar as the 
smell of leather?’’ he observed, when relating the 
event to his friend. Sergeant Huron, who was 
always for carrying matters in a kind of military 
way, volunteered to go and make a few gentle re- 
monstrances to the cobbler; but this offer the 
serivener prudently declined, couching the motives 
of his refusal in a Latin quotation on the violence 
of warlike Mars. The cobbler’s shed—which, as | 
M. Gant indignantly declared, consisted of mud, | 
wood, and plaster—was erected in the space of a| 
few days, and pronounced ready to receive its new 
tenants, who accordingly hastened to remove to it. 
This important event took place on a fine summer's 
morning, when M. Gant, who had just seated him- 
self before his desk, could look on the whole pro- 
ceedings. A small wheelbarrow or hand-cart, 
drawn by a man with a very black face, and fol- 
lowed by a woman blacker still, first made its ap- 
pearance. A cradle, which was to be swung from 
the roof of the shed, a dirty board, destined to act 
as table, a couple of bottomless chairs, a saucepan, 
and a washing-tub, were successively taken out of 
the truck and placed in the shed; the care of the 
whole, besides that of the truck, at the bottom of 
which still remained some crockery, being confided 
to the cobbler’s eldest son, a boy of seven or eight, 
whose parents, having more things to bring to their 
nev’ abode, now left alone, with strong recommen- 
dations not to touch a certain pot of dripping, which 
it seems was also in the cart. It is well known 
what wonderful uses the French of the poorer 
classes make of dripping: in fact they live upon it. 
They take it in the morning, diluted with warm 
water, under the name of soup; spread it, for 
lunch, on their bread instead of butter; eat it again 
as soup in the evening; and apply it to various 
other purposes with most praiseworthy ingenuity. 

How it happened we will not venture to say; 
but when the cobbler and his wife came back, they 
found their eldest son in a singularly awkward po- 
sition. The dripping-pot was a very deep, narrow 
one—an earthen marmite, that did not look much 
unlike a helmet. Whether this resemblance struck 
the fancy of young Louis, or whether he was im- 

Hed by a natural taste for dripping, would be 
vifficult to determine ; but certain it is that his pa- 








rents found him sitting in the truck, and to their 
unutterable dismay, with his head snugly en- 
sconced in the dripping-pot. To see how it had 
got in, was easy enough; but to say how it was 
likely to get out again, was a more difficult task. 
The cobbler flew into a terrible passion; he bade 
Louis take his head out that very instant, and pre- 
pare for a sound whipping the next. The unfor- 
tunate Louis endeavored to obey the first part of 
this injunction. His mother pulled at the pot, and 
he pulled, and all pulled ; but it was of no use—off 
it would not come. The cobbler had promised his 
son a thrashing when the pot should be off; he now 
determined to give it to him first, and wrathfully 
advanced to seize upon him ; but hoodwinked as he 
was, Louis guessed his intention. He rapidly 
darted towards the top of the truck, which as sud- 
denly flew to the ground: Louis lost his balance, 
and in a second down he rolled with the dripping- 
pot, and over him the truck with all its contents. 

The scene that ensued—for the cobbler’s other 
two children, who were now arrived, joined in the 
cry—no pen can describe: suffice it to say, that 
there was not a saucepan but was considerably 
damaged, nor a plate that was not broken. When 
picked up by his alarmed mother, Louis was found 
completely unshelled, very little injured, but some- 
what scratched and bedaubed with dripping to an 
extraordinary degree. Such were the incidents 
which marked the cobbler’s removal to the court, and 
on which M. Gant looked with high indignation, 
anticipating the most unpleasant consequences from 
such a neighborhood. Yet strange to say, this im- 
pression soon wore off. The cobbler was a merry, 
industriofis man, who sang and worked all the day 
long ; whilst his wife; as industriously engaged, 
sewed, washed, and cooked—all in the shed—and 
accompanied her husband’s strains by scolding her 
three unruly children. Still they were, upon the 
whole, a happy, good-humored, and simple family, 
who won so much upon M. Gant’s affections by 
the unbounded deference they paid him, that he 
began in time to like the cobbler’s merry songs, 
the noise and romping of his children, and even the 
scolding of their mother. It was, besides, very 
pleasant for a philosopher like him to watch daily 
the household concerns of the simple people of 
the shed, who with the greatest candor and naiveté 
laid open to his view every incident of joy or woe in 
their humble existence. He thus, unconsciously to 
them, and without ever having addressed them, 
became the partner of their little trials, and the 
unknown sharer of their mirth. He watched the 
children growing up, and the parents growing 
gray. A certain screaming baby, called Marianac, 
who had long annoyed him, became in time : 
pretty laughing child, and then a blushing maider., 
on whom he loved to gaze ; Louis of the dripping- 
pot assumed quite a manly air, and, owing to his 
cheerfulness and good temper, was M. Gant’s es 
pecial favorite; and thus the most formidable 
attempt which the apple-woman had yet made 
against the scrivener’s peace of mind, turned out 
like all the rest, and literally added to his pleasure 
and happiness. Seeing that he was really invul- 
nerable, his enemy at last gave him a short respite, 
and, intrenched behind her stall, silently brooded 
over her defeat. 

When Louis, who was now a journeyman car- 
penter, was somewhere in his twenty-second year, 
M. Gant began to observe what had been visible to 
all the inhabitants of the court fur several years ; 
namely, that the young man carried on a kind of 
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sentimental flirtation with the washerwoman’s 
daughter, Angélique, a girl of eighteen, very pret- 
ty, and very capricious, but withal very charming. 
t was a great source of pleasure to M. Gant to 
observe the progress of their simple courtship. At 
first Louis, when coming home from his work in 
the evening, would loiter at the fountain; and 
whilst the good housewives of the court, Angé- 
lique’s mother among the rest, were filling their 
buekets with water, and chatting together, he 
would address a few insignificant phrases to the 
young girl, and retire quite satisfied with her coy 
and monosyllabic answers. Gradually, however, 
he grew more bold and confident. Angélique had 
a pretty voice and a good ear, the result of which 
was, that she sang all the day long, to the serive- 
uer’s infinite gratification, and the apple-woman’s 
consequent annoyance. With the view of indulg- 
ing her taste, Tans brought her home all the 
songs he could procure ; then he taught her the 
tunes; and at last he sang them with her in the 
cool summer evenings, until the whole court gath- 
ered around them; for, to say the truth, Louis 
never saw Angélique but on the threshold of her 
mother’s door. Several months had thus elapsed, 
when, as the conclusion of the whole affair was 
evidently drawing near, M. Gant uneasily noticed 
certain symptoms of change in the demeanor of the 
lovers. One evening Louis, contrary to his usual 
custom, came not to the meeting; the next day 
Angélique received him with such evident cold- 
ness, that he retired earlier than usual. On the 
tullowing evening Louis came home from his work 
somewhat later, and, without going near Angé- 
lique, paused for a few seconds at the fodntain; on 
seeing him, she hastily entered her mother’s house, 
and closed the door. The next day the young 
carpenter did not even approach the washerwoman’‘s 
abode, though the scrivener caught a glimpse of 
him in the court. Several days elapsed, and yet 
there was no change on either side: the lovers 
only became cooler and cooler, until, at the end of 
a week, they seemed totally estranged. 

M. Gant saw this, and grew sad; he had been 
cheered a while by the sight of their simple court- 


ship; he had loved to watch its progress evening | 


after evening, and be the unseen witness of many 
little cireumstances which had escaped the vulgar 
gaze; and now those in whom he had felt such 
deep interest grew, like the world, indifferent and 
cold, depriving him of one of his few remaining 
pleasures. ‘The serivener’s only comfort was, as 
usual, to pour his sorrows into Sergeant Huron’s 
lriendly bosom. ‘The old soldier, who was some- 


what hasty, immediately off2red to go and speak to | 
1.fais and Angélique, averring he could make | 


everything right in a few minutes; but M. Gant, 
reminding hin that lovers’ quarrels were best let 
alone, with some difficulty induced him to give up 
the idea. 

One evening, when M. Gant, who had grown 
quite misanthropic, was bitterly ruminating in the 
solitude of his wooden mansion, he was startled by 
a knock at his door. He opened, and Louis cn- 
tered. ‘The serivener eyed him with silent sur- 
prise, whilst the young man, unconscious of the 
feeling he excited, laid on his desk a small slip of 
paper, which he briefly requested him to correct 
and copy out. Merely signing him to be seated, 
M. Gant put on his spectacles, and read the paper 
attentively. It was a rude scrawl, in which the 
young carpenter had somewhat imperfectly ex- 
pressed his feelings. Its incoherence did not, 
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however, much astonish M. Gant; for he was ac- 
customed to love-letters—we need scarcely say this 
was one—but he paid more attention to its general 
purport. Louis, strong in conscious innocence, 
appealed to Angélique’s heart, cautiously avoiding 
to mention her name, however—a needless piece of 
discretion, which made M. Gant smile inwardly— 
demanded to know his error, if indeed he had com- 
mitted any ; and after beginning by asserting that 
he was ready to forget her forever if she wished, he 
non with a most passionate protestation of eternal 
ove. 

M. Gant was a judge of the human heart. He 
saw that the letter, with all its incoherence, was a 
good one; for it was true. He therefore merely 
corrected the spelling, and copied it out; and when 
it was finished, he handed it to Louis, who, placing 
a france on his desk, thanked him and retired. The 
scrivener saw him depart with a melancholy glance ; 
for one of the two beings whose fate had of late 
been his ehief concern looked upon him as on a 
stranger. Still his interest in Louis and Angélique 
was not diminished ; and it was with the utmost 
impatience that he waited for the next evening, in 
order to see the effect the letter had produced. The 
lovers met, seemingly by chance, as usual, near the 
stone fountain. uis timidly approached the 
young girl, and whispered something in her ear; 
but she scornfully drew back, and with a toss of 
her head, retired to her mother’s shop. Louis 
looked sadly after her, still standing rooted to the 
same spot, until the stifled giggling of some mis- 
chievous girls near the fountain aroused him from 
his trance. Suddenly starting, he cast an indignant 
glance around him, and hastened to depart, appar- 
ently much mortified by Angélique’s contemptuous 
treatment. 

** What could all this mean?’? Such was the 
scrivener’s thought, when the unexpected entrance 
into his lodge of a woman, wrapped up in a coarse 
dark shawl, awakened him from his reverie. He 
turned with surprise towards the new-comer ; but 
nothwithstanding her disguise, a glance was 
|enough to let him know that Angélique stood be 
|fore him. As soon as the door was closed upon her, 
she sat down, and without attempting to conceal her 
person any longer, she said in a proud and firm tone, 
** Monsieur Gant, I am come to ask you to render 
me aservice. I received yesterday this letter’’—and 
she laid Louis’ epistle on the desk—** from a person 
with whom I wish to hold no further correspond- 
ence. Will. you please to tell him so in my 
name?” 

M. Gant took up his pen ; a sheet of letter-paper 
was before him; he placed his hand upon it, as 
though to write; but laid it down again, and calm- 
ily said, ** Why not tell him as much yourself, 
mademoiselle? You see him every day.” 

** Because I do not wish to speak to him any 
more, sir,’’ she indignantly answered. 

‘* Or perhaps you are unable to write yourself!”’ 
hinted the scrivener. 

Angélique frowned, and looked displeased. “‘ I 
know how to write, sir,’ she stiffiy replied; ‘* but 
since he has chosen to apply to you to write to me, 
I shall answer him in the same manner.”’ 

** And who told you that it was I who wrote 
this letter’’’ asked M. Gant, turning inquiringly 
towards her; ‘‘ for if you know that, J know that 
you were out yesterday.”’ 

Angélique colored, but evasively answered, 
** Monsieur Gant, if you do not wish to write this 
letter, pray say so at once ?”’ 
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** Nay,’’ said the scrivener, as she rose to de- 
, ‘since you are determined to be miserable, 
P shall no longer seek to prevent you.’ 

And so saying, he once more took hold of 
his pen, and in a few brief words, as severe as 
Angélique could wish them to be, he intimated to 
poor Louis that the capricious beauty cared for 
neither his repentance nor for his most passionate 

rotestations. When he had finished his task, M. 

ant handed the letter to the young girl, watching 
her features, in the hope of seeing them betray 
some compunction for the severity of his expres- 
sions. But far from it; she seemed highly de- 
lighted with the epistle, thanked him very warmly, 
hberally remunerated him for his trouble, and left 


him sadder than ever, and in a bitter mood of in-| 


vective against girls, their lovers, and human na- 


ture in general. ‘ For,’’ he observed, when he | 


was left alone with his own thoughts, ‘it is easy 
to see how thoroughly bad human nature is, since 
those young people, who have known each other 
from their childhood, who have been lovers for 
am now part forever, not only without a pang, 

ut even with joy; and, in all probability, owing 
to some mere trifle that has come between them.”’ 

Now, although he could not possibly imagine 
what this important trifle was, M. Gant had his 
own private suspicions concerning his spiteful little 
neighbor the apple-woman, to whom he was indeed 
in the habit of referring every evil that occurred. 
It was evident that some mischievous person had 
informed Angélique of Louis’ visit to him, a step 
not unlikely to prejudice him in her eyes; but 
then there existed no proof that this fact had been 
revealed to the young girl by the apple-woman ; 
and though he narrowly scanned her features more 
than once, M. Gant could discover in them none of 


the malicious triumph which generally betrayed | 


her when she had been engaged on some work of 
mischief. She was apparently calm, and wholly 
unconscious of what was going on. The next day 
passed, and nothing occurred, save that in the even- 
ing Louis came home from his work seemingly 
much disheartened, so that the scrivener, who was 
very fidgety, and constantly on the look-out, con- 
cluded that he had received Angélique’s letter. On 
the following morning, as he sat at an early hour 
in his box, he noticed Louis in a remote corner of 
the court engaged in a mysterious conference with 
his pretty sister Marianne. M. Gant easily guessed 
the subject of their conversation ; and as Marianne 
was not oaly cheerful and good-tempered, but also 
possessed of much intuitive tact, and stood, more- 
over, on friendly terms with Angélique, he augured 
success from her interposition, and impatiently 
waited for its result. But Marianne was a real 
diplomatist ; and instead of injudiciously hurrying 
to perform her delicate errand, she loitered about 
the court, now entering, now leaving her father’s 
shed with a most unconcerned air. It was not until 
the afternoon was far advanced, that the scrivener 
saw her at length proceeding towards the washer- 
woman's shop. She could not have chosen a nore 
unlucky momegt; for Angélique, who was ironing 
in a little back parlor, was also there entertaining 
a sentimental young tailor, laughing and chatting 
with him very merrily. Now this young man, 
who lived in the court, had formerly paid no little 
attention to Marianne, who, when teased on the 
subject, very seriously averred that ‘‘ she did not 
eare for him; indeed she did not'’’ Nevertheless, 
when she entered the parlor, and saw how thor- 
eughly poor Louis was slighted, and for whom, all 


her sisterly feelings were aroused, and she felt so 
indignant at Angélique’s coquetry, that she could 
scarcely contain herself. In short, she threw cat 
such hints, that ere long the young tailor prudent- 
ly departed ; whilst Angélique, who was not very 
patient, retorted in so high a strain, that Marianne 
fairly lost her temper, and flounced out of the room 
in a state of great indignation. Though M. Gant 
| saw nothing of this, he conjectured by the young 
tailor’s retreat, and Marianne’s agitation, that the 
ambassadress had failed—a surmise which was con- 
firmed by Louis’ behavior on the next morning , 
| for, as he was entering his wooden box, the young 
;man followed him in, and requested him to tran- 
scribe the following laconic epistle: —** Mademoiselle 
—You tell me to forget you. I will obey you as 
,soon as can. Farewell. Lovis.”’ ‘ 

On the evening of the same day, the following 
“answer was dictated by Angélique to the scrive- 
\ner:—* The sooner you forget me, the better. 
| ANGELIQUE.” 

** And now,” pettishly observed M. Gant when 
she had retired, ‘* I suppose that fine correspondence 
of theirs, by means of which they contrived to keep 
me in hot water for the last week, is over at length.”’ 
But the scrivener evidently did not understand such 

matters ; for although there was a kind of two days’ 
| truce, during which Louis went early to his work, 
and came home late, never once approaching the 
old stone fountain—near which Angélique openly 
| flirted with the young tailor—it was evident, by the 
| attitude of both parties, that things could not last 
long as they were. On the evening of the third 
day, Louis entered M. Gant’s box in a state of great 
‘agitation. ‘* Monsieur Gant,” he exclaimed, ** this 
|is more than human flesh and blood can endure, and 
you must tell her so!” 
| Oh, you have not forgotten her yet!’’ ironical- 
ly observed the serivener. But Louis cared not 
| for irony ; he was desperate ; he had just caught a 
‘glimpse of Angélique seated in her mother’s shop 
|with his rival, and his overcharged heart poured 
| itself forth in a torrent of eloquent reproaches, which 
| he charged M. Gant to commit to paper, never once 
| reflecting that the serivener could not possibly recol- 
|lect as much as the one tenth of what he was say- 
jing. M. Gant did not make the attempt; he let 
{the young man speak away, conjecturing it would 
‘relieve him, and do him good; and in the mean 
| while he cast a stern and angry glance towards the 
| spot where Angélique was sitting with the tailor. 
, To the scrivener’s satisfaction, the young man rose 
to depart. Angélique tried to detain him; but he 
| persisted in his resolution, and went away, Al- 
| though she hummed a tune, and tried to look indif- 
ferent, Angélique could not conceal her vexation ; 
jand on hearing some remark made by one of the 
| Washerwomen, she left the shop in a pet, and 
| walked out into the court. It was at this moment 
that Louis, who had seen nothing of all this by-play, 
jreached the most pathetic part of his imaginary 
|epistle, and eloquently reminded Angélique of their 
jformer attachment, once more begging to know 
| how he had erred. ‘* Nay,’’ here interrupted the 
| serivener, who had been anxiously watching his op- 
| portunity for the last two or three seconds, ‘ you 

ean best tell her all this yourself.’’ And before 

Louis could make any reply, he had partly opened 

his door, and calling on Angélique, who was just 

then passing before it, made her enter. It was not 

until she was in, and the door had been securely 

closed upon her by the considerate M. Gant, that. 
the young girl became aware of Louis’ presence. 
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On sceing her lover, she started back and grew 
pale; but soon rallying, and casting a wrathful 
glance on the scrivener, she add Louis in an 
offended tone. 

** Pray, sir, what is it so very particular you have 
to say to me here ?”’ 

**] assure you, mademoiselle,’’ stammered forth 
Louis, ‘I only came for a letter which Monsieur 
Gant——”’ He looked for the letter on the desk, 
but there was none. 

** Yes,’’ observed the scrivener in a tone of stud- 
ied irony, “I was waiting till you should have 
done. As mademoiselle is now here, you can tell 
her all you have to say. I have no doubt,”’ he su- 
perciliously added, *‘ it will spare me the trouble of 
writing down a good deal of nonsense ;’’ and with 
a look of thorough contempt for all love-letters and 
love affairs, he took down Cornelius Nepos, and 
became to all appearance deeply absorbed by its 
contents. 

There was a long and awkward silence: Louis 
at length began speaking in an embarrassed tone ; 
his words were incoherent and low; but warming 
with his subject, he gradually grew so eloquent 
and pathetic, that M. Gant thought it was not in 
the heart of mortal maiden to resist him. An- 
gélique, however, not only appeared to hear Louis 
without emotion, but when he had concluded, in- 
quired, with freezing politeness, what else he had 
to say. 

** Nothing,”’ faintly answered Louis. Angélique 
turned towards the door; the scrivener saw it was 
time for him to interfere. 

“Children, children!” he reproachfully ex- 
claimed, ‘* what is all this about? Who has come 
between your hearts and the love of so many years *”’ 
Angélique hung down her head, but remained 
silent. 


** Nay,”’ observed Louis, now fairly exasperated, | 


‘** Jet her alone, Monsieur Gant, since she will not 
be softened.”’ 

** And pray, sir,”’ cried Angélique angrily, ‘* who 
asks you to think of me at allt’? Thus the scrive- 
ner’s kind effort to effect a reconciliation between 
the lovers was on the point of embittering the quar- 
rel; but by dint of coaxing, entreaties, and soothing 
words, he at last induced them to give him a patient 
hearing. ‘This discourse, though somewhat long, 
was not very varied; he only spoke of their child- 
hood and youth so happily spent in the court, of 
the pleasant evenings by the fountain, when An- 
gélique sang, and Louis listened ; yet he touched so 
many tender chords, and managed the matter so 
skilfully, that ere long Angélique drew forth a lit- 
tle white pocket handkerchief, which she applied 
to her eyes, whilst Louis turned his head away, 
and pretended to look into the court. M. Gant im- 
mediately followed up his advantage, and in Jess 
than five minutes had effected an entire reconcilia- 
tion between the two lovers, who, to say the truth, 
were not sorry for it. 

** And now,” said he, “that it is all over, you 
must tell me what you quarrelled about.” his 
was, however, seemingly no easy matter to deter- 
mine. Louis looked at Angélique, and Angélique 
at Louis ; both were evidently in doubt on the sub- 
ject. But M. Gant was a shrewd cross-questioner, 
and he soon elicited from Louis that he had long 
been secretly jealous of the young tailor, and that 
one evening when Angélique had provoked him by 
some unusual attentidn bestowed on his rival, he 
had spitefully declared a new purchase of hers odi- 
ously vulgar ; an expression which, being uttered 


in the oes several persons, the tailor in- 
cluded, had so mortally offended Angélique, that 
she had instantly resolved to discard him forever. 

** And this,”’ observed M. Gant, in atone of great 
contempt, after hearing them out—‘*‘ this was the 
cause of your quarrel !’’ Though somewhat abashed, 
they confessed it was. But the scrivener was not 
satisfied ; he had his own ideas on the subject ; and 
indeed it soon came out that the apple-woman was 
at the bottom of it all. With her usual malice she 
had first diverted the young tailor’s attention from 
Marianne to Angélique ; then by dark hints excited 
poor Louis’ jealousy ; and at last persuaded An- 
gélique that no woman of spirit ought to forgive the 
affront she had endured. In short, she had, like 
all mischievous persons, been so very industrious in 
her evil task, that M. Gant no longer wondered at 
the trouble the quarrel of the two lovers had given 
him. 

After some further conversation, Louis and An- 
gélique rose to depart, not, however, without hear- 
ing M. Gant, who addressed them in a little set 
speech, rather formal and pedantic, but nevertheless 
kind and sensible, showing them that the real cause 
of their quarrel had been the want of mutual trust 
and confidence. ‘ And now, children,’’ said he, 
as he concluded, ‘ take an old man’s advice—quar- 
rel no more, and be ever more ready to believe good 
of one another than evil.”” 

Promising to follow this advice, and once more 
warmly thanking him for his kindness, the lovers 
now left the scrivener to his own reflections. Searce- 
ly were they gone, when M. Gant, who felt ina 
very undignified hurry to impart the news to Ser- 
geant Huron, locked up his box before the usual 
time, and hastened to the abode of his trusty friend, 
who, listening to his prolix narrative with profound 
gravity, declared it was an admirable bit of cam- 
paigning, and that the scrivener had displayed the 
tactics of a general. 

Although she was not at her stall when Louis 
and Angélique had their interview in the serivener’s 
abode, the apple-woman had somehow or other ob- 
tained a knowledge of the fact. ‘The next day she 
saw, as usual, M. Gant enter his box in the morn- 
ing, but with the addition of a large parcel, which 
he carried under his arm; and a strange rumbling 
noise, as though M. Gant felt restless, and was 
walking to and fro in his mansion, followed his en- 
trance ; it, however, gradually subsided; and be- 
fore long, he issued forth completely transformed, 
clad in a suit of rusty black, with a new hat anda 
white cravat. The apple-woman’s heart failed her ; 
she had forebodings of a defeat. After carefully 
‘locking his door, M. Gant walked at a stately pace 
towards the washerwoman’s shop. Whether by 
chance, or because she was aware of his visit, An- 
gélique was outof the way. ‘The scrivener grave- 
ly asked for her mother, and found the good lady 
up to her eyes in soap-water. She looked upon 
him with some surprise, opened her eyes when he 
spoke of a private interview, inwardly wondered if 
he wanted to give her his custom, and wiping her 
hands and arms in a very wet apron, led the way 
into a small back parlor. Here M. Gant gravely 
expounded to her the nature of his errand, relating 
all concerning the attachment of Louis and Angé 
lique, and, in the name of his young friend, asking 
for her sanction to their attachment. ‘The washer- 
woman heard him, and was astonished. What 
could make Angélique wish to marry? She had 
always thought that if a woman washed, and ironed, 
and worked hard, she had little time to think of 
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marriage ; so she had found since her husband’s 
death. Nevertheless, she was not unreasonable, 
and declared that as Louis was a very honest, in- 
dustrious young man, she should raise no objection 
to the match, if her daughter was bent upon it. 

On the same evening the whole matter was set- 
tled. In the presence of her mother, of Louis’ pa- 
rents, whom the young man had consulted long ago, 
and of M. Gant, Angélique was accordée, or granted 
to Louis, who presented her with a gold ring and 
a handsome pair of earrings. The marriage was 
fixed to take place at the end of a month. The 
young couple were to reside in the court; and, to 
her mother’s satisfaction, it was agreed that An- 
gélique should continue to work with her. 

The apple-woman was now fairly vanquished. 
Truth and M. Gant had triumphed: Louis and 
Angélique were reconciled; and even the young 
tailor proved penitent, and humbled himself to Ma- 
rianne, who graciously received him once more into 
her favor. The scrivener’s spiteful little enemy 
could bear this no longer ; her heart was stung every 
day by some fresh insult; she declared that the 
court was in a league against her; and in order to 
be revenged on them all at once, she went off one 
morning with her stall and her apples, and doubt- 
less settled in some very remote quarter, for she has 
never since been heard of. Some old cronies of 
hers, with whom she constantly quarrelled while in 
the court, soon missed her very much, for she was 
the great newsmonger of the place ; and they threw 
out dark hints against the scrivener, even averring 
that he had caused her to be spirited away. 

M. Gant, who knew nothing of these vague ru- 
mors, bore his triumph with great moderation. In- 
deed, with his usual simplicity, he rather missed the 
apple-woman, and certainly thought more of the 
happiness enjoyed by Louis and Angélique than 
of her defeat. When the wedding took place, 
he was the spirit of the whole party; he acted 


as Louis’ witness at the civil contract, gave the | 


bride away in the church, settled every doubtful 
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This he believes on philosophical grounds, averrin 
that he has been too long happy and wnlistarbed, 
Of course Sergeant Huron is above this learned 
nonsense ; but he has also informed Angélique, 
from whom he can conceal nothing, that, after all, 
he should not wonder if it were to turn out true; 
for since his friend mentioned the subject, he has 
three times beheld in a dream the apple-woman 
seated at her stall. But as six months have already 
passed away since then, it is somewhat doubtful if 
she will ever make her appearance. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
STRAY NOTES IN ZOOLOGY. 


Tue following anecdote, told by Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, in his ** Canoe Voyage up the Minnay 
Sotor,”’ places the pig at a respectable elevation in 
the scale of discriminating intelligence :—* As we 
approached a farm on the American side of the St. 
Clair river, belonging to the captain of our steamer 
a curious fact fell under my observation. The pigs 
belonging to the farm came squealing down to the 
water-side, a thing which the persons at the farm 
assured me they never did when other steamers 
passed. ‘The captain explained this singular recog- 
nition on the part of the pigs, by stating that the 
swill of his steamer was always preserved for them, 
and that, on reaching the Latiagelite, it was 
immediately put on shore to feed therm. The ani- 
mals having been accustomed to this valuable im- 
portation during the whole summer months, had 
learned to distinguish the peculiar sound which the 
steam made in rushing through the pipe of the 
steamer; and as they could do this at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, they immediately, upon hear- 
ing it, hastened down to the river, whilst the 
noise made by the other steamers was disregarded.” 
This is a curious instance of the possibility of sharp- 

ening the faculties of the lower animals ‘by an 
| appeal to their appetites, and a conclusive proof 
that the readiest way to make all swinish animals 
reasonable, is to provide plenty of swill for them. 





int of etiquette, and with Sergeant Huron, who 
had been invited out of compliment to him, sang 
such witty songs after dinner, that everybody was 
charmed. ‘The scrivener himself was astonished, 
and somewhat ashamed ; he was even heard by his 


old friend wondering what had induced a_philoso- | 


pher like him to meddle in a silly love affair; but, 
to say the truth, he was quite delighted. 

The married life of Louis and Angélique proved 
more happy than their courtship. ‘They treasured 
up the words of their old friend, and acted towards 
each other with confidence and truth. M. Gant, 
whose infirmities increase with age, has been in- 
duced, not to abandon his box—nothing earthly 
could make him do that—but to take his meals with 
them, in return for which he most zealously teaches 
their children how to read and write, so that they 
will most probably be able in time to indite their 
own love-letters. Sergeant Huron is still alive, but, 
as the scrivener observes, in a melancholy tone, grow- 
ing rather weak-minded—a remark which the wor- 
thy sergeant sometimes applies in turn to his old 
friend. ‘The cobbler has retired from business ; the 
shed has been demolished, and a shop, occupied by 
Louis’ brother, erected where it once stood. Ma- 
rianne is married to the young tailor. ‘The washer- 
woman is as industrious as ever. We forgot men- 
tioning that, as an instance of the diminished facul- 
ties of his friend, Sergeant Huron has informed 
Angélique that M. Gant is convinced the apple- 
woman will soon make her reappearance in the court. 





Every one is aware of the ferocious contests 
which often take place among the higher animals 
; during the season of love and gallantry ; but few, 
| we believe, will be prepared to find the same feel- 
ing raging as fiercely among the cold-blooded den- 
| izens of the waters, though the poet has long ago 
| given his word for it, ** that even an oyster may be 
| crossed in love.’”? Such, however, is the case, if 
; we may credit the subjoined paragraph from the 
** Elgin Courier :’’-—** While several cutter-men 
| (of the preventive service) were on their rounds the 
other day, and bearing along the Findhorn, be- 
tween Glenferness and Dulcie Bridge, they ob- 
served an unusual commotion among the spawning 
beds of the ford. On approaching the spot, two 
large male salmon were seen engaged in mortal 
combat for the possession of a female. Never did 
chivalric knights contest for the hand of ae 
fair’ more fiercely than these buirdly lords of the 
flood. The tranquil bosom of the stream was 
lashed into foam by the struggles of the finny an- 
tagonists ; in the mean time the object of the fray 
was beating silently about, ‘spectatress of the 
fight.’ From the appearance of the strean—dyed 
with blood, and gradually assuming its former 
smooth surface—it was evident that the contest was 
over. One of the salmon at last flounders on the 
surface—dead ; and the victor, it may be conjec- 
tured, exhaustedly bore off his prize. The men 
who had the curiosity to watch the fight, as a proof 
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of their story conveyed the dead salmon to the 
nearest dwelling. The victor had torn off the flesh 
along the back, from head to tail, to the very bone. 
In the movement of salimon-spawning, the males 
have often been seen chasing each other; but such 
a fray as this has not been witnessed by the oldest 
fisher or poacher on the Findhorn.’’ 

Mr. Gardner, in his recently-published ‘* Travels 
in Brazil,’ furnishes some additional information 
respecting the habits and character of the electric 
ee] :—‘* In the Rio de Palma,”’ says he, ‘as in all 
the rivers within the province of et the Gym- 
notus electricus is exceedingly common. They are 
of all sizes, from a foot to six feet in length, and 
are frequently caught on the lines which are set for 
fishes ; they are sometimes eaten, but not gener- 
ally, although their flesh is said to be very good. 
Horses as well as men, by coming in contact with 
them in the water, are not unfrequently thrown 
down by the shock which they impart: they are 
called by the inhabitants Treme-treme. In rainy 
weather, those who fish in these rivers often receive 
a shock, which is communicated along the mois- 
ture upon the rod and line, when one of them hap- 
pens to seize the hook. I saw one in a state of 
captivity, about six feet long, which was so tame, 
that it would allow any one to put his hand upon 
it, and even slide for its whole length through the 
fingers ; but if irritated in the smallest degree, by 
pinching it a little, it instantly communicated a 
smart shock.” 

The same authority confirms the early accounts 
respecting the size and prodigious swallowing 
capacity of the boa-constrictor—accounts which 
certain naturalists, whose researches never ex- 
tended beyond the galleries of a museum, are in 
the habit of treating with ridicule and unbelief. 
“The boa,” says he, ‘ is not uncommon through- 
out the whole province of Goyaz, particularly by 
the wooded margins of lakes, marshes, and streams. 
Sometimes they attain the enormous length of 
forty feet: the largest I ever saw was at this place, 
but it was not alive. Some weeks before our 
arrival at Sapé, the favorite riding-horse of Senhor 
Lagoeira, which had been put out to pasture not 
far from the house, could not be found, although 
strict search was made for it all over the fazienda. 
Shortly after this, one of his vaqueiros, in going 
through a wood by the side of a small river, saw 
an enormous boa suspended in the fork of a tree 
which hung over the water: it was dead, but had 
evidently been floated down alive by a recent flood ; 
and being in an inert state, it had not been able to 
extricate itself from the fork before the waters fell. 
It was dragged out to the open country by two 
horses, and was found to measure thirty-seven feet 
in length. On opening it, the bones of a horse, in 
a somewhat broken condition, and the flesh in a 
half-digested state, were found within it, the bones 
of the head being uninjured. From these cireum- 
stances, it was coucluded that the boa had de- 
voured the horse entire. In all kinds of snakes the 
capacity for swallowing is prodigious. I have! 
often seen one not thicker than my thumb swallow 
a frog as large as wy fist; and I once killed a rat- 


STRAY NOTES 





tlesnake, about four feet long, and of no great 
thickness, which had swallowed not less than three | 
large frogs, one of which swelled out its sides to 
nearly twice the thickness of the uther parts. 1] 
have also seen a very sleuder snake that frequents | 
the roofs of houses, swallow an entire bat three 


times its own thickness. If such be the case 


With these s.naller kinds, it is not to be wondered | 


IN ZOOLOGY. 


at that one thirty-seven feet long should be able to 
swallow a horse, particularly when it is known that, 
previously to doing so, it breaks the bones of the 
animal by coiling itself round it, and afterwards 
lubricates it with a slimy matter which it has the 
power of secreting in its mouth.”’ 

Much has been said and written both for and 
against the ingenuity and imitative faculties of 
monkeys—these accounts, however, generally refer 
ring to the animals in a state of domestication and 
training. We have little recorded of their natural 
state beyond their chattering frolicksomeness, their 
shyness, their affection for their young, or their 
occasionally pelting some obtrusive traveller with 
rotten twigs or palm-nuts from the branches over. 
head. The following extract from the same trav- 
eller not only adds to our knowledge on this score, 
but exhibits the monkey tribe as capable of employ- 
ing implements, if we may ‘so speak, for the attain- 
ment of a certain end:—‘* The moist and marshy 
campos produce various kinds of palm-trees, which 
bear large clusters of small nuts, greatly resembling 
miniature cocoa-nuts. When ripe, these are covered 
externally with a fibrous oily substance, which has 
a sweetish taste, and constitutes the favorite food of 
the little ring-tailed monkeys, which are no less 
fond of the internal part of the nut, which contains 
a kernel similar to that of the cocoa. In several 
parts of the interior, I had been told that, to get at 
this kernel, the shell being too hard to break with 
their teeth, the monkeys carry the nuts to a rocky 
place, and there break them with a stone; and I 
even met with persons who assured me that they 
had watehed them in such places, and actually seen 
them engaged in this operation. This account I 
always considered to be fabulous till I arrived at 
Sapé. In an excursion we made over the Serra, 
where it is composed of nearly bare, rugged lime- 
stone peaks, in several almost inaccessible places, 
we came upon large heaps of the broken shells of 
nuts, generally on a bare, open part of the rock, and 
along with them a number of roundish pieces of 
stone, larger than the fist, which had evidently been 
employed in breaking the shells. These, Senhor 
Lagoeira told me, were the places resorted to by 
the monkeys for the purpose of breaking the nuts 
collected in the low grounds; and that, in his shoot- 
ing excursions over the mountains, he has fre- 
quently seen them take flight on his approach. 
That they both can, and really do, make use of a 
stone in order to break that which is too hard for 
their teeth, I have frequently witnessed in a httle 
yet monkey that accompanied me on my journey. 

obtained it in Piauhy, and it was the only one of 
the many tame animals | carried with me that 
reached Rio de Janeiro alive: it was a female of 
the species we are now speaking of, and alti- 
mately became very gentle. Jerry was the favor- 
ite with all, and indeed in all respects fared like 
ourselves ; it became so fond of tea, which it drank 
every morning and evening, that it would not go to 
sleep without its usual allowanee. Its favorite food 
was farinla, boiled rice, and bananas; but searcely 
anything came amiss to it, A raw egg was a 
choice morsel, and on being given to it, it broke 
one end by gently knocking it on the floor, and 
completed the hole by picking off the broken bits 
of shell, and putting in the point of its Jong slen- 
der finger; throwing back its head, and holding 
the egg erect between its two hands. it soon con- 
trived to suck out the whole contents. Whenever 
anything was given to it that was too hard to 
break with its teeth, it always looked about for a 
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stone, which it would hold in both its hands, and| cated in a plantation, and sucked so much blood, 
rising erect on its legs, would let it fall, leaping | that it was unable to fly away. The slight wound 
backwards at the same time, to avoid any injury to4 was followed by such severe inflammation and 
its toes.”’ swelling, that the features of the Cholo were not 
Wits and essayists are in the habit of setting up| recognizable.’’ This account is confirmed by Mr. 
the penguin as their standard of awkwardness and | Gardner, the Brazilian traveller, who believes that 
stupid indifference : how far they are justifiable in| the puncture which the vampire makes in the skin 
doing so, let the reader of the following extract | of the animals is effected by the sharp-hooked nail 
from Dr. Von Tschudi’s “‘ Travels in Peru’’ deter- | of its thumb, and that from the wound thus made 
mine :—‘‘ A species of penguin, called by the) it abstracts the blood by the suctorial powers of 
Peruvians Paxaro Nino, or the Child Bird, is easily | its lips and tongue. 
tamed, becomes very social, and follows its master 
ne a8, It y ba cas ” see hs ager 3 along ese Chumben? Senet 
with its um y and short legs, an eeping | — inact eer 
itself in pan tas moving a ate aon SEE AUS CUSTER OF ENCLANE 
I had one completely tame, which 1 bought from} Ene ianp has, professedly, no slaves; but, as we 
an Indian. It was named Pope, and readily an-| lately attempted to show, she has a system of 
swered to the name. When Il was at my meals, | slavery nevertheless, in consequence of some pecu- 
he regularly placed himself beside my chair, and | hiarities in her arrangements regarding pauperism 
at night he slept under my bed. When he wished | A member of the humbler classes no sooner begins 
to bathe, he went into the kitchen, and beat with | to exist, than he becomes a subject of very grave 
his bill on an earthen pan until somebody threw | consideration to his superiors—where and upon 
water over him, or brought him a vessel full of whom is he to be chargeable on the failure of em- 
water for a bath.”’ | ployment? Chargeability is the English slave sys- 
We are occasionally assailed by the anonymous} tem. The poor man cannot go where he lists in 
abuse of parlor naturalists fur repeating what certain | search of employment—he may become chargeable. 
travellers have written respecting the dimensions and ; He cannot take a good place which may be offered 
habits of the so-called bird-catching spiders of South | to him, for be cannot get a residence, Jest he be- 
America: what do such authorities say to the recent | come chargeable. Houses are pulled down over 
testimony of Dr. Von Tschudi? *‘* At Quibe,’’| the ears of honest working-men, and decent poor 
he says, ‘‘ I saw a bird-catching spider (mygale) | people are driven from Dan to Beersheba, lest they 
of extraordinary large size. The back-part of the | should become chargeable. There is something 
body alone measured two inches! Being at some | infinitely distressing in the whole basis of this idea 
distance, | supposed it to be one of the rodent ani-| —that an English peasant must needs be regarded 
mals, and I fired at it. To my mortification I dis-| from his first breath, and all through life, as a pos- 
covered my mistake when too late, for the speci-| sible pauper. But the positive hardships arising 
men was completely destroyed by the shot, and | from the idea are what we have at present to deal 
was useless for my collection. The Indians} with. 
assured me that on the margin of the stream which| These are delineated in a happy collection of facts 
flowed near the plantation, many larger individuals | lately brought forward by Mr. Chadwick at a meet- 
were to be found ; but I never saw another of such ing of the Farmers’ Club in London. It appears 
remarkable size as the one | inadvertently de-| that the company assembled, who, from their cir- 
stroyed.” | cumstances, were all qualified to judge of the truth 
he vampire, or blood-sucking bats, which were of the facts and the soundness of the conclusions, 
also so long regarded as fabulous, are thus spoken | gave a general assent to what was suid by the 
of by. the same recent authority :—‘ Not less | learned poor-law secretary. Unfortunately, we can 
troublesome are the leaf-nosed bats, (phyllostoma,) | only give a few passages from this very reimarkable 
which attack both man and beast. This bat rubs} speech. 
up the skin of his victim, from which he sucks the| Mr. Chadwick first referred to the operation of 
blood. The domestic animals suffer greatly from | the existing law upon unsetiled laboring men. ** The 
the nocturnal attacks of these creatures, and many | lower districts of Reading were severely visited with 
are destroyed by the exhaustion consequent on the fever during the last year, which called attention to 
repeated blood-sucking. The blood drawn by the} the sanitary condition of the laboring population. 
bat itself does not exceed a few ounces; but if, | 1 was requested to visit it. Whilst making inquiries 
when satisfied, it drops down to the ground, or flies | upon the subject, 1 learned that some of the worst- 
away, the wound continues to bleed for a long | conditioned places were occupied by agricultural 
time, and in the morning the animal is often found | laborers. Many of them, it appeared, walked four, 
in a very weak condition, and covered with blood. | six, seven, and even eight miles, in wet and snow, 
One of my mules, on which a leaf-nosed bat made | to and from their places of work, afier twelve 
a nightly attack, was only saved by having his hours’ work on the farm. Why, however, were 
back rubbed with an ointment made of spirits of agricultural laborers in these fever-vesis of a town? 
camphor, soap, and petroloum. The blood-suck- 1 was informed, in answer, that they were driven 
ers have such an aversion to the smell of this in there by the pulling down of cottages, to avoid 
ointment, that on its application they ceased to’ parochial settlements and contributions to their 
approach the mule. These bats are very mischiev-| maintenance in the event of destitution. Amongst 
ous in the plantations of the forests, where beasts | a group, taken as an example there, in a wretched 
of burden and horned cattle are exposed to their place consisting of three rooms, ten feet long, lived 
attacks. Whether they venture to assail man, Stephen Turner, a wife, and three children. He 
has been a much-disputed question. Several travel-| walked to and from his place of work about seven 
lers declare they do not. I may, however, mention | miles daily, expending two hours and a half in 
a case which oceurred within my owa knowledge. | walking before he got to his productive work on 
A bat fastened on the nose of an Indian lying intoxi- the farm. His wages are 10s. a week, out of which 
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he pays 2s. for his wretched tenement. If he were 
resident on the farm, the two and a half hours of 
daily labor spent in walking might be expended in 
productive work ; his labor would be worth, accord- 
ing to his own account, and I believe to a farmer’s 
acknowledgment, 2s. 6d. per week more. For a 
rent of £5. 5s., such as he now pays, he would be 
entitled to a good cottage with a garden; and his 
wife and children being near, would be available for 
the farm labor. So far as I could learn, there are 
between one hundred and two hundred agricultural 
laborers living in the borough of Reading, and the 
numbers are increasing. The last week brought to 
my notice a fact illustrative of the present unjust 
state of things, so far as regards the laborer. A 
man belonging to Maple-Durham lived in Reading ; 
walked about four miles a day to his work, the 
same back, frequently getting wet; took fever, and 
continued ill some tme, assisted by the Reading 
union in his illness; recovered, and could have 
returned to his former employment of 10s. per week, 
but found he was incapable of walking the distance; 
the consequence was, he took work that only ena- 
bled him to earn 5s. per week; he is now again 
unable to work. Even in Lincolnshire, where the 
agriculture is of a high order, and the wages of the 


laborer consequently not of the lowest, similar dis- | and that is little.’ 
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who is not of the parish. To the same extent is he 
liable to a penalty if he do not employ a parish 
laborer who is worthless, though a superior laborer 
may be got by going further a-field, to whom he 
would give better wages. This laborer who would 
go further is thus driven back upon his parish ; that 
is to say, imposed, and at the same time made 
dependent, upon the two or three, or several farm- 
ers, by whom the parish is occupied. He then says, 
‘If this or that farmer will not employ me, one of 
them must; if none of them will, the parish must 
keep me, and the parish pay is as good as any.’ 
Labor well or ill, he will commonly get little more, 
and it is a matter of indifference to him : it is found 
to be, in all its essential conditions, labor without 
hope—slave labor ; and he is rendered unworthy of 
his hire. On the other hand, in what condition does 
the Jaw place the employer? It imposes upon him 
the whole mass of laborers of a narrow district, 
of whatsoever sort, without reference to his wants 
or his capital. He says, ‘1 do not want the men 
at this time, or these men are not suitable to me ; 
they will not do the work I want; but if I must 
have them, or pay for keeping them in idleness if I 
do not employ them, why, then, I can only give 
them such wages as their labor is worth to me, 
Hence wages are inevitably 


placements have been made, to the prejudice of the | reduced. What must be the effect upon the manu- 
farmer as well as the laborer, and, as will be seen, | facturer if he were placed in the same position as 
of the owner himself. Near Gainsborough, Lincoln, | tenant farmers are in the smaller parishes in the 
and Louth, the laborers walk even longer distances | southern counties, if he were restricted to the em- 


than near Reading. 


I am informed of instances | ployment only of the laborers in the parish ?—if, 


where they walk as far as six miles ; that is, twelve | before he engaged a smith, a ee or a mason, 


miles daily, or seventy-two miles weekly, to and | he were compelled to inquire, ‘ 
Let us consider the | you belong” 


from their places of work. 


0 what parish do 
Why, that the 24s. a week labor 


bare economy, the mere waste of labor, and what a | would fall to 12s. or 10s., or the price of agricul- 


state of agricultural management is indicated by the | tural labor. 


Agriculturists from northern districts, 


fact that such a waste can have taken place. Fifteen | who work their farms with 12s. and 15s. a week 


miles a day isthe regular march of infantry soldiers, | free labor, have declined the temptation of low 
with two rest-days—one on Monday, and one on | rents, to take farms in parishes where the wages 


Thursday ; twenty-four miles is a forced march. | are 7s. or 8s. a week. 


The man who expends eight miles per diem, or 
forty-eight miles per week, expends to the value of 
at least two days’ hard labor per week, or one hun- 
dred in the year, uselessly, that might be expended 
usefully and remuneratively in production. How 
different is it in manefactories, and in some of the 
mines, or at least in the best-managed and most 
successful of them! In some mines as much as 
£2000 and £3000 is paid for new machinery to 
benefit the laborers, and save them the labor of 
ascending and descending by ladders. In many 
manufactories they have hoists to raise them and 
their loads from lower to upper rooms, to save them 
the labor of toiling up stairs, to economize their 
strength for piece-work to mutual advantage. It is 
not in county and borough towns only that this 
unwholesome over-crowding is going on. I am 
informed that from the like cause the evil of over- 
crowding is going on in the ill-conditioned villages 
of open parishes. It is admitted, and made mani- 
fest in extensive evidence given before a committee 
of the house of lords by practical farmers, that when 
an agricultural laborer applies for work, the first 
question put to him is, not what has been his expe- 
rience, what can he do, but to what parish does he 
belong. If he do not belong to the parish of the 
occupier, the reply is usually an expression of 
regret that he can only employ the laborer of his 
own parish. To the extent to which the farmer is 
directly liable to the payment of rates, by the dis- 
placement of a settled parish laborer, he is liable to 
@ penalty for the employment of any other laborer 








Whilst inspecting a farm 
in one of these pauperized districts, an able agricul- 
turist could not help noticing the slow, drawling 
motions of one of the laborers there, and said, 
; ~ 4 man, you do not sweat at that work.’ 
‘Why, no, master,’ was the reply; ‘ seven shil- 
lings a week isn’t sweating wages.’ The evidence 
I have cited indicates the circumstances which 
prevent the adoption of piece-work, and which, 
moreover, restrict the introduction of machinery 
into agricultural operations, which, strange though 
it may appear to many, is greatly to the injury of 
the working classes; for wherever agricultural 
labor is free, and machinery has been introduced, 
there more and higher-paid labor is required, and 
laborers are enabled to go on and earn good wages 
by work with machines long after their strength 
has failed them for working by hand. In free 
districts, and with high cultivation by free and 
skilled labor, I can adduce instances of skilled agri- 
cultural laborers paid as highly as artisans. I 
could adduce an instance, bordering upon Essex, 
where the owner, working it with common parish 
labor at Is. 6d. a day, could not make it pay; and 
an able farmer now works it with free labor at 2s. 
6d., 3s., and 3s. 6d., and even more, per day, for 
task-work, and, there is reason to believe, makes it 
pay well. A farmer, who died not long ago im- 
mensely wealthy, was wont to say that ‘ he could 
not live upon poor 2s. a day labor; he could not 
make his money upon less than half-crowners.’ 
The freedom of labor, not only in the northern 
counties, but in some places near the slave-labor 
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districts of the southern counties, is already attended 
with higher wages—at the rate of 12s., 14s., and 
15s. weekly. In such counties as Berks and Bed- 
ford, the freedom of the labor-market, when it came 
into full operation, could not raise wages less than 
2s. a week; and 2s. a week would, in those coun- 
ties, represent a sum of productive expenditure and 
increased produce equal to the whole amount of 
unproductive expenditure on the poor-rates.”’ 

t forcibly occurs to us, that of all the absurd 
social arrangements which still deform our civiliza- 
tion, this of parochial settlement, attended as it is 
by such effects, is the most absurd. One can hardly 
believe that those who reared and now support such 
a system can be rational creatures. Strangest of 
all, while such horrible evils have been depressing 
the rural peasantry, the talkers and writers of our 
age have been looking in a totally different quarter 
for objects of philanthropic enthusiasm. The manu- 
facturing operatives, who have twice the wages, 
with hoists to save them even the labor of going 
up and down stairs, have been the themes of bitter 
deploration, as if their condition were a foul plague- 
spot upon the country, while the peasantry have 
been supposed to exemplify something like the 
golden age, or the peace and comfort of Arcadia. 
Only now are facts beginning to dispel this mon- 
strous delusion. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR. 


A number of years ago, there lived in the small 


named Campbell, consisting of a man and his wife, 
who were considerably beyond middle life, and their 





only son, a boy of fourteen years of age. The | 
Campbells had retired on a trifle realized in trade, | crowd of small schooners, brigs, and cutters, for it 
and their only care now centred in their child, | was in the neighborhood of Billingsgate ; and even 


David. 


What a melancholy evening was that in the once 
happy cottage! ‘The demon War had carried off 
its victim. But a long succession of melancholy 
days followed: three years elapsed, and yet not 
one word was received from the Jost son. Had the 
unhappy pair possessed a reasonable knowledge of 
the world, they might have found means to discover 
whether Davie was in the land of the living, and 
in what vessel he was rated. But they were sim- 
ple in manners, and had little knowledge of busi- 
ness. Oppressed with their feelings of bereave- 
ment, they seem to have considered that no other 
means of discovering their lost son was open to 
them but that of personal inquiry. Confirmed in 
this idea, they actually at length set off ona pul- 
grimage in quest of their boy. 

e are writing of an incident which occurred 
when the process of travelling was considerably 
different from what it is at present. ‘The notion of 
the Campbells was, that they would somehow get 
intelligence of their son in London, and to the 
metropolis, therefore, they bent their way; taking 
places in a wagon, which was to perform the jour- 
uey in little more than a fortnight. ‘The way was 
long and dreary ; but love and hope imparted a ray 
of cheerfulness to the travellers, and at last, with 
unabated determination, they arrived in the vast 
metropolis. Fortunately, the wagoner was an hon- 
est man, and before he left them, he saw them 
comfortably housed in a respectable though humble 
inn in the city, where they might recover from their 
fatigue before they commenced their search on the 
morrow. Scarcely had the itinerant venders of 
milk, water-cresses, and other necessaries and Juxu- 


| ries, commenced their daily cries, than the old couple 
village of Duddingston, near Edinburgh, a family | 


sallied forth, supporting each other's steps; and, 
by making numerous inquiries, at last found their 
way down to the river's side. Here, to their inex- 
pressible disappointment, they discovered only a 


Davie, as they called him, was not an ill | they could discern that such were not the craft they 


lad, but he was a little flighty and wilful, as most could hope to find their son on board. They were 


only sons are, from over-indulgence. In particular, 
it was somewhat grievous that he manifested a poor 
taste for learning, and greatly 


| 


with mimic boats on Duddingston Loch to attending | 


the parish school. 


told, however, that larger ships were moored lower 
down the river; so, after returning to their inn to 


referred playing | breakfast, they once more set out in their search. 


This time they reached a part of the river below 


The truth was, Davie’s young | the Tower of London, where the docks are now to 


imagination had been fired with the ambition of | be found. Here they saw a number of large ships; 
_but when they asked if any of them were king’s 


being a sailor, in consequence of listening to tales 
of sea-life related by old Sandy M’Taggart, now a 
jobbing gardener in the village, but in former days 
a mariner on board the British fleet. 

Of course, like all boys who go crazy about a 
sea-life, Davie Campbell knew nothing of the hard- 
ships of the profession, and only looked to the sup- 
posed pleasures of sailing about the ocean, and 
seeing strange and distant parts of the globe. 
Accident effected what his parents never would 
have permitted. In company with o!d Sandy, he 
went on a little pleasure voyage on the Firth of 
Forth, and on landing at night at Leith, they were 
seized by a press-gang, and taken on board a war- 
vessel lying in the roads. In the morning, when 
the age of Sandy was ascertained, he was dis- 
missed ; but Davie, it can scarcely be said against 
his will, was entered on the ship’s books. 

What a dreadful blow was this to the Campbells ! 
Their only hope in life vanished. As soon as they 
came to their senses, they set off to Leith to make 
inquiries as to the ship, and, if possible, to bring 
home their son. Their excursion was useless. 
The ship was gone, and no one could tel] whither. 


ships, some people laughed at them, others thought 
them silly, and scarcely deigned an answer ; nor for 
a long time could they obtain any information to 
guide their proceedings. At Jast a seaman, who 
was standing on the quay chewing his quid, turned 
round as they were making inquiries of some other 
persons, and in good honest Scotch asked them 
what they wanted, telling them that the chances 
were that those they spoke to did not comprehend 
a word they said. The old people, highly delighted 
at finding a countryman, and one who appeared 
willing to assist them, were not long in explaining 
their wishes. 

“If your son has gone on board a man-of-war, 
you will not find him here,’’ replied the honest 
sailor. ‘* You must seek tor him at Portsmouth or 
Plymouth ; but to tell you the truth, I don’t see 
that you have much chance of finding him. A 
hundred to one that you may have to travel half 
round the world before you fail in with him. 
However, if you are determined to look after him, 
go down to one of those ports, and make inquiries 





on board all the ships there, and perhaps you may 
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find some one who knows him.”” So did this 
advice appear to Campbell and his wife, that they 
determined to follow it, and thanking the Scotch 
sailor for his kindness, they immediately returned 
to their inn. 

On making inquiries, they found that the Ports- 
mouth van, which was to start the next morning, 
was full, but that there was one about to set off for 
Southampton—a town, they were told, on the sea 
close to Portsmouth; and as their geographical 
knowledge was not very extensive, they fancied 
that they were as likely to find their son at the one 
place as at the other. So eager were they to pro- 
ceed, that on the same evening they commenced 
their journey. 

In those times coaches occupied the best part of 
twenty-four hours in performing the journey be- 
tween London and Southampton, and light vans, 
as they were called, upwards of two days; so that 
the patience of the old couple was tried considerably 
before they reached the latter town. Eagerly they 
hurried down to the water's edge to look for a king’s 
ship; but not one was to be seen in the harbor. 
Mournfully they stood gazing on the lovely expanse 
of the Southampton water ; for they were strangers 
in a strange land, and there was no one to help 
them. Those were stirring times: there were few 
idlers on the quay to answer their questions ; so, 
they once more turned their - to the inn where | 

e 





the van had deposited them. Here they found the 
driver, who, having a friend just about to start with | 
his wagon for Poole, recommended them to go by | 
it, as he affirmed that they were there more likely | 
to find ships than at any other port. | 

‘* But we are wishing to go to a place called | 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, where the big shipscome,”’ 
said old Campbell. 

** And Poole is on the way there,”’ answered the 
rascally wagoner, who, provided he got his fare, 
cared little for the inconvenience to which the old | 
couple might be put. The result, at all events, 
was, that to Poole they went. Poole is a town in 
Dorsetshire, on the coast, close to Hampshire, and 
from it the high cliffs of the Isle of Wight at the 
entrance of the Solent are clearly seen. A river 
with low mad banks flows past it, but is not navi- 
gable for vessels of any size ; so that when the anx- | 
ious parents hurried down to the quay, they were | 
again doomed to suffer the bitter pangs of disap- | 
pointment. 

Thinking that the nearer they got to the sea, the | 
nearer they should be to him whom they sought, 
they walked on to the very end of the wharf extend- 
ing along the side of the river, their eyes wandering 
over the blue shining waters of the Channel, now 
rippled over only by a gentle summer breeze from 
the north. While standing there, they were ac- 
costed by a fisherman whose boat was made fast to 
the quay. 

‘* What are you looking after, master and mis- 
tress *’’ he asked. 

** We want to find our son, sir—our only son— 
who is in some king’s ship; but though we have 
already wandered many a weary mile, we have not 
yet met with any one who can tell us where he is 
to be found,”’ answered the dame. 

‘* Well, it’s no easy job you will have to find 
him among the hundreds of ships in the navy,”’ said 
the fisherman. ‘ But if you want to go on board 
a king’s ship, there ’s one now just coming out by 
the Needle Passage, and mayhap you will find your 
son on board of her. Now, if you will give me ten 
shillings, | will ran you alongside of her with this 
breeze in no time.’ 














** And is that truly a king’s ship?’ exclaimed 
the old ple together, looking towards the spot to 
which the fisherman pointed. ‘* Heaven be praised 
if we should find our son on board of her !”’ 

** There ’s no doubt about her being a king’s ship, 

and a fine frigate to boot,’’ answered the fisherman ; 
and in that respect he spoke the truth, though his 
only object in inducing them to embark was to get 
their money. Without for a moment considering 
the expense, and forgetting all their fears of the wa- 
ter, they eagerly took their seats in the boat, which 
was only just large enough to bear them safely ; 
and the fisherman, loosening his sails, ran down the 
river, and shaped his course so as to cut off the 
frigate, which was standing closehauled along the 
coast. 
The frigate seen by our old friends was the San 
Fiorenzo, commanded by Sir Harry Burrard Neale, 
and was now on her way from Portsmouth to Wey- 
mouth to receive on board his Majesty King George 
IIl., of whom Sir Harry was most deservedly an 
especial favorite. The king was at that time resid- 
ing at Weymouth, to enjoy the benefit of sea-air, 
when he constantly made short excursions on the 
water on board the San Fiorenzo. As Sir Harry 
was pacing the quarter-deck, conversing kindly 
with some of his officers, he observed, some time 
after they had cleared the Needles, a small boat 
standing out to sea. 

‘* Where can that fellow be running to?’’ he 
asked of his first lieutenant. ‘Is he not making 
signals tous? ‘Take your glass and see.”’ 

“Yes, sir; there are two people in her waving 
to us,”’ answered the officer, after glancing through 
his telescope. 

“Tt will not delay us long,”’ observed Sir Harry 
partly to himself; ‘‘ so heave the ship to, Mr. ——, 
and we will see what it is they want.” 

The main-topsail was accordingly thrown aback, 
and in twe minutes more the boat with the old 
Campbells was alongside. A midshipman then 
hailed them, and asked them what they wanted. 

Speaking both together, they endeavored to ex- 
plain themselves. 

** What is it the people in the boat want ?”’ asked 
Sir Harry. 

** They are a man and a woman, and as far as | 
can make out, sir, they are asking for their son,” 
replied the midshipman. 

‘* Let them come on board, and we will hear what 
they have to say,”’ said the kind-hearted captain ; 
and with some little difficulty old Campbell and his 
wife were at length got on deck, and conducted aft 
to Sir Harry. 

‘* For whom are you inquiring, my good people?” 
asked the captain. 

**Our bairn, sir; our bairn!’? answered the 
mother. ‘* For many a weary day have we been 
looking for him, and never have our eyes rested on 
his face since the fatal morning when he was car- 
ried off from Leith.” 

** What is his name ?”’ inquired Sir Harry. 

“‘ David, sir; David Campbell. He was called 
so after his father,’ answered the old dame. 

‘We have a man of that name on board,’’ ob- 
served the first lieutenant to the captain. ‘‘ He is 
in the watch below.” 


** Let him be called on deck,”’ said Sir Harry ; 
** and we will see if these good people acknowledge 
him as their sou.” 

The name was passed along the deck below, and 
in a minute a fine active youth was seen springing 
up the main-hatchway. A mother’s eye was not 
to be deceived. It was her own Davie. “It is— 
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it is 7 ain bairn!’’ she cried, rushing forward to 
meet him ; and regardless of the bystanders, be- 
fore the youth had recognized her, to his utter as- 
tonishment she clasped him in her arms, and cov- 
ered his cheek with kisses. 

Little more need be said. The Poole fisherman 
was dismissed, and old Campbell and his wife were 
allowed to remain with their son till the ship again 
sailed from Weymouth. Satisfied that their son 
was well and happy, they returned with contented 
hearts to their cottage at Duddingston, where young 
David some time after paid them a visit, and em- 
ployed his time so well, before he again went to 
sea, in learning to write, that they never again had 
to remain long in suspense as to his welfare. 

Sir Harry Baneed Neale used frequently to nar- 
rate the extraordinary circumstance of the old couple, 
without the slightest clue to guide them, discover- 
ing their long-lost son on board his ship. Indeed, 
the incident is so strange, that unless vouched for 
by some such authority, it could not possibly be 
believed. 






PUNCH. 


ETHEREAL EXPERIENCES. 


Puncu is credibly informed that the use of 
ether is superseding that of alcohol, for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ agreeable excitement.’’ The ladies, 
who used to patronize the gin-shop, now drop in 
at the chemist’s, to call for their ‘‘ ounce of ether 
and a suction pipe,’’ instead of the classical ‘‘ quar- 
tern and three outs.”’ 

We have made inquiries into the subject, and 
have received several communications, corroborat- 
ing the fact, and describing the effects of the new 
stimulant. 


No. 1.—From Cimanve Ports, Historical Painter. 


** Sir—I have imbibed ether, and shall continue 
to do so till I! have produced a work destined for 
immortality, which I confidently expect to do next 
week. I subjoin what I remember of my feelings 
during the ethereal state. 

‘“*First stage.—Imagined myself in Rome, in 
company with Rafaelle, Mr. Etty, (R. A.,) and 
the editor of the Art-Union ; the latter in chains, 
and trampled upon by us in succession. (You are 
aware I have been the butt of his malignant criti- 
cism for years.) 

‘** Second stage.—Felt immortal, and was con- 
gratulated by the daily and weekly papers. 

“Third stage.-—Produced an historical picture, 
25 feet by 15, representing the ‘ Discovery of the 
dead body of Harold after the battle of Hastings ;’ 
received the premiam of £700 from the fine arts 
commissioners, and was dragged home by the 
populace in my own carriage ! 

‘*Last stage-—Recovered and found myself, 
with the bladder empty, in the Goose and Gridiron. 

** You may make any use of the inclosed; my 
enemies will understand the allusions. 

“ Yours, 
“‘Crmasue Ports.” 


No. 2.—From Tuomas Lint, a Student at Ban- 
THOLOMEW’S.”’ 

“Dear Puncu—Ether parties are all the go 
amongst our fellows. Jack Bones (our clinical 
assistant, you know) has invented an inhaling ap- 
paratus. We sit round the table and suck it, like 
so many nabobs with their hookahs. It’s glo- 





rious, as you will see from this analysis of the ef- 
fects of a quarter of an hour’s jolly good suck. 

** First ten minutes. —Al]\-overish, with a tenden- 
cy to pitch into opposite neighbor, succeeded by a 
lively sense of my own importance. 

** Second five minutes.—A severe flood of tears, 
followed (I am told) by a surprising imitation of 
Herr Von Joel, and a general challenge to the com- 
pany. 

“ Third five minutes.—Fancied myself past the 
hall and college ; with a triumphant demonstration 
of the nervous system, illustrated by experiments. 
(I knocked down Flaccid, the new man.) 

**Fourth ten minutes.—F elt out of debt, and as 
if in large practice. 

‘Fifth ten minutes.—Gradually came to, without 
the least headache. 

‘* Yours and no mistake, 
“Tuomas Lint.” 


*“*N. B.—If you will drop in at 59, Goswell 
street, you will find ether on the table, and clean 
tubes, any Saturday from 9 til] 12, p. m.”’ 


No. 3.—Medical Certificate. 
‘This is to certify, that Mr. Bunn, having im- 
bibed five quarts of ether, declared, on recovering 
from the effects, that he fancied he had received 
£5000 damages in the great case of Bunnv. Lind. 
Mr. B. was observed to smile and slap his breeches 
pocket during the inhalation. Mr. B., while in 
this state, produced a song not more than usually 
incoherent. 


(Signed) Joun Fee, M.D., F.C. P.” 


| We do not wonder, with these testimonies to its 
| effects, to hear that a company is to be at once 
| ‘* established to supply the public with an ounce of 
|ether, direct from Apothecaries’ Hall. and a blad- 


| der.”’ 


| 








Wantep.—A few party cries for the approach 
ing general election. Persons possessing any of 
the above articles, either new ones or old, if in 
good condition, and not too much used, will meet 
with an immediate sale for them by applying at 
Westminster, to the doorkeepers of the H. of €. 

N. B.—Separate entrances for parties with whig 
and tory cries. A quantity of old cries to be dis- 
posed of. 


To se Soup, without reserve, the Protectionists 
at the approaching election. 





SELF-ACTING FURNITURE. 


We have seen advertisements in all the newspa- 
pers, for some months past, with this heading. We 
have not the least notion what it means. Can it 
be that modern ingenuity has invented furniture 
which helps us to discharge our duties to ourselves 
and our neighbors! We can at once appreciate 
the value of a bed which, at 6 o'clock every morn- 
ing, turns out the occupant on the floor, and makes 
itself; or a shower-bath which persists steadily, 
on the coldest days, in irrigating its owner, not- 
withstanding his struggles; or chairs and tables 
which, the moment a quarter's rent is due, take 
themselves in execution, and set off to the broker’s ; 
or a dining table which, the instant the guests had 
eaten and drunk as much as was good for them, 
should walk out of the dining-room and into the 
kitchen, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the 
gentleman at the head of it. It would be difficult 
tu live otherwise than virtuously in a house thus 
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furnished ; and we trust that the “ self-acting fur-| till his next visit to the country, which is expected 
niture’’ is constructed to act upon none but high| to be, like Malbrook’s, somewhere about “‘ la Trin- 
and severe principles of social morality. ité."" ‘The marshal, however, displayed his gal- 
lantry to the last, and gave the emir another proof 
LES ADIEUX D’ALGER. of that politeness which he has always pursued to- 


Bugeaud Africanus has been recalled from Al- we pain ay “Pow peas cncbo” ae — 


geria. Previous to leaving the scene of his innu- . oe 
merable triumphs—in the Moniteur—he paid a on oe hee ey that Louis Philippe had 


farewell visit to the different tribes, who received The emir was deeply moved when he heard of 


him everywhere with open arms. The marshal | ; 
kept up the old interchange of civilities, and pre- | = ae Pap es corny On 


sented them, before parting, with a few balls, | . 

which the Kabyles returned with the true fire and | bop he gardi i ness _ — evthieys Ae 

hospitality of their country. Dancing was kept up | Proaenes towards him with some degree of pity, 
aay y 8 Py P| if not sympathy, and was pained to hear he w: 

to the very last hour of the marshal’s stay, and the | yenpatny, - = 


Prench sdvenced backwards and ferwands, ead| about to lose a faithful follower, who had so often 


chasséd and dos-d-dosed with the natives over the | pene ont of his way to walk in his footsteps. It 
mountains, until they were fairly beaten, and | ny the — on his ects rance, 
had scarcely a leg to stand upon. bie et oo tale Atiiens’ pes rere tre rae 

Marshal Bugeaud had a pressing invitation from 5) en a of - eco ema which he has begun 
Abd-el-Kader, hoping he should have the pleasure | ; 


to see him in the Desert before he left, as he had | 

made every preparation to give him a warm recep-| Mrs. Harris in Atorria.—Some one, we for- 
tion; but the hero of a hundred razzias was com- get whom, calls Abd-el-Kader “ the philosopher's 
pelled to defer this engagement, with many others, | Stone of the French army.” 
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